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PXEDITORIAL Ys 


Law no Substitute Good laws are a poor substitute for 
for Virtue personal virtue. Society needs the 
laws, but the laws seed the moral man back of them. 
Too often the quiet, orderly citizen gives a sigh of 
relief when he hears of the enactment of a seemingly 
wise law. He imagines that the wrong is now prac- 
tically righted. And yet there is a danger that that 
very law, with all its excellence of intention, may 
help along the evil it is designed to correct, because 
so many good men place cheir whole dependence in 
the law instead of in the human heart. Laws do 
not execute themselves nor make men virtuous, any 
more than swords and rifles wage war. “Not the 
glittering weapon fights the fight, but the hero’s 
heart.” 
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Unconsciousness of ‘Lhe truest goodness is unconscious 

Goodness and spontaneous, never thinking of 
itself. He is a poor reader who still hax to bring 
before his consciousness every le'ter, or even every 


word, on the page befure hin. 


He bas net got far in 


the mastery of the piano who has to select consciously 
every separate key he touches. So the virtue that is 
aware of its own excellence, and has time to give 
itself little pats on the back by way of approval, must 
be of a very crude and elementary sort. Real good- 
ness of life is the overflow -of a full life, which is 
conscious indeed of a gladness in God and in his ser- 
vice, but has no time to appraise this act ‘or that. It 
is even surprised to find others so speak of itself, as 
the saints at the judgment to hear the Judge speak of 
their acts of goodness toward himself. When we still 
stop to say of our acts, “ How good that was, how 
unselfish, how noble!” we are at best in the lowest 
class in the school of Christ. 


a 


Uplifting Value of Great thoughts come from t1e heart. 
Heart Power Mere mind, however finely disci- 
plined and furnished, has no powér to lift up the 
aspirations of men, and to ennoble their ideals. As 
Tennyson teaches in the “ Palace of Art,” when sun- 
dered from a life directed by a self-sacrifice, from a 
heart animated by love, the mind finally recoils upon 
itself in disgust and weariness. The salt which keeps the 
world fresh is not found améng the Athenians curious 
to hear of some new thing, any more than among 
Jewish rabbis busying themselves with dusty and 
musty traditions. It is among the handful of fisher- 
men, whose hearts have been touched with heavenly 
fire by Jesus, and who have become alive to God 
through him. That handful was the channel through 
which a new life flowed, even to the world of thought 
and philosophy. And every single soul that shares 
their experience is a point where heaven and earth 
are in contact, and a new life flows down to the heal- 
ing of the world. ‘These meek ones inherit the earth 
in that they help to enrich it with the freshness and 
the freedom of the winds of God, which blow through 
their souls to men at large. Think of what a Thomasa 
Kempis or a George Herbert has been to the gen- 
erations which followed them, even as purifiers of the 
intellectual atmosphere. 


sa 


Generalities arouse no zeal. We 

start in life with particulars. Put- 
ting money in the collection plate is a good general 
practice, yet the plate is not a definite end, but a means 
toan end. No one can be expected to wax generous 
in the Lord’s service unless he has some idea of what 
that definite end or purpose is. How many children 
in the Sunday-school know what their contributions 
are for? One of our first duties is to educate children 
to give, but that isa poor apology for education which 
goes no farther than the perfunctory habit of bringing 
the money to school, and parting with it there. No 
discrimination is exercised, no interest follows the 
money to its place of final usefulness. When a col- 
lection plate came into view in church recently, a 
little girl, before she let go of her mony, whispered 
to her father, “ What's it for?” Perhaps the usual 
answer, in such circumstances, would’ be a parental 
scowl, with an order to “Hush!” or it might be a 
degree better than that, and go so far as to inform 
the child that “it’s for the collection.” But in this 
ca-e the father made a particular explanation ; the 
child was edified, and made her contribution intelli- 


** What's it for ?"’ 


~, 
gently. Considerable progress has been made in train- 
ing a child to give, when the child precedes the giving 
by the question, “ What's it for?” And considerable 
progress will be made in the conduct of the Sunday- 
school, the church, or the family, when this question 
is answered before it is asked. 


CAB 
The Revealing Power of Prayer 
OLD Church Father said that “to have well 


N 
A prayed was to have well studied.” John had 
evidently made it a discipline and a matter of teach- 
ing with his disciples, and the disciples of Jesus were 
wishing that he would start some such discipline with 
them. Prayer, as a thing to be learned, does not 
present itself to the average man. We think that 
everybody knows how to pray as naturally as he 
knows how to talk, that any man can do it if he will 
and when he will. If simply saying things to God be 
prayer, then this is true; but if prayer be something 
as large as Emerson made it, when he said that 
it was the highest act of the human soul, then a 
man does not naturally know how to pray any more 
than he naturally knows how to be eloquent. No, 
prayer is not down among the other native accom- 
plishments; it has to be learned and taught. There 
is a great deal of praying going on in the world, man 
takes to it naturally, but to pray aright is a discipline 
and a learning. : 

Because we think it so easy and native, many 
people look upon their prayer as a poor, rough thing, 
inelegant and to be hidden, an every-day affair for 
which any words, any feelings, will do,—a something 
which does not demand nor deserve the best that is 
in us. Real prayer by any man is not just an affair 
of his closet, but it is a great world act, and all the 
glorious altars that flame with light and gold are only 
symbols not too extravagant of the real glory of the 
humblest prayer in which the soul prays aright. It 
is august and dignified beyond all else that we do; 
and until a man has felt the awe of his own prayer 
stealing over him, he has unopened rooms ready to 
flash their wonders into his soul when he shall try to 
open them. 

Nothing so immediately and inevitably and deli- 
cately reveals to us our condition as the effort to pray. 
In this attitude, temperament, readiness, transgres- 
sion, or exultation, rush into revelation of themselves. 
A man kneels in prayer because it is his habit, and 
he feels that he must, and yet desiring to avoid things 
that he does not want open between himself and God, 
and, lo! he cannot speak with any fervor ; something 
beneath has drawn into its sympathy all his other 
faculties, and they will not speak, nor can they be 
forced to until he has done justice to the slighted de- 
mands. The other petitions which we feel we can 
honestly put up are restrained by this central and 
peremptory lack. Many a man has knelt to pray, 
and found that he could not. A revealing swiftness 
has fastened his thought at once on the doubtful 
thing. Forgotten transgression stirred in its sleep, 
and made him suddenly aware of its presence in his 
soul, No heavier weight comes on the spirit than to 
feel that “one’s words fly up, one’s thoughts remain 
below.” Casuistry or logic may settle that a doubt- 


























































































































































































ful thing is not wrong, but when one comes to prayer 
he finds another court is opened, a subtle something 
sups the prayer of power. Prayer is locked. Sin 
that we cannot prove to be sin is often revealed to be 
sin by the fact that it stops our praying. 

The mind given up to prayer finds things flashing 
into it which in moments of conscious effort never 
came. Whole sermons sometimes flash off from the 
phrase we are using. Suggestions gleam so swiftly 
that we have to pray slowly. One is often surrounded 
by an innumerable company of thoughts while he 
prays. Things flash over “the edge of revealment ” 
which concentrated thought could not bring to light. 
Often one has to stop in his prayér and watch rever- 
ently the wonder and the beauty of that undeserved 
procession of thoughts which prayer sends thronging 
past the eye of the spirit. A spirit meets us with 
unasked-for gifts in his hands. Who has not found 
the experience of forgetting that for which we knelt 
to pray in shcer wonder at the trooping comforts 
We can understand how 
Maurice spent whole nights in prayer. It could not 
have been in asheer continuity of asking. As one 
prays, he finds the praying turning inevitably at 
times into watching,—watching of the lights that shine 
on and explain some common petition with undreamed- 
of meaning. Man is often surprised by an unex- 
pected willingness, in moments when the prayer seems 
to turn and go backward and it seems as if God 
were beseeching us; when we cease to become sup- 
pliants and find ourselves disciples, and the prayer 
mérges into silence and unaccustomed thoughtfulness. 
Prayer reveals things like this to those who persist 
through every dulness, who will overcome each in- 
viting inattention, and make the hours and the time 
and the inconvenience bend away and be as if they 
were not. 

Prayer reveals to us something abouttime. Never 
does time seem so accidental as when the soul has 
forgotten it in prayer. And yet time is the awful 
Obstacle between many souls and their prayers,— 
either not having time at all, or not having a con- 
venient time or the right moods. Moods do not so 
often produce prayer as prayer produces right moods. 
~The absorbing prayer gets the soul into a gloriously 
free and timeless condition ; hurry is out of the ques- 
tion; the only track it leaves of time is by its inspi- 
rations? And yet the world is waiting to find time to 
pray, and prayer is the only thing that will find it. 

Prayer gradually reveals to us by intuitions what 
things we cannot honorably ask. Some petitions get 


which came unsought? 


ruled out by an unconscious and beautifully peremp- . 


tory exclusion. And at times, as we take a peti- 
tion upon the lips, it seems to say, “If you ask for 
this, you must ask for more.” Each holy thing 
insists on bringing its friends with it. There are 
times when they all troop together, and the things to 
be asked for are so much greater than we thought 
that the soul is silent with excess of speech. 

There is one side of prayer which has not revealed 
to the world yet what it might. It used to yield 
greater revelations than it does now ; that is, thank- 
fulness. The Hebrew knew it; the older races, 
returnivg from endless deliverances, sent it up. But 
visible battles are over, and the psalm is not so much 
written as it was, and something is lost. Our modern 
life is tense and earnest in asking, but has not found 
that beautiful leisure of the soul which makes it 
thankful. Souls agonize in’ prayer for the things 
they have terrible need of, but the fervor departs 
with the fulfilment, and often the soul falls back into 
a lazy naturalism of thinking that it would have come 
any way. Petition reveals to us a working God ; 
thanksgiving, a God who has returned into his rest. 
Gratitude is faith looking backward and ratifying 
itself. Ingratitude is faith failing at the bright hour. 
We have faith that God will do things for us, and we 
need to complete it with the faith that he has done 
them. 

The richest prayer is the praver thut finds God as 


well as his gifts. Into thix higher prayer he is ever 








leading those who will, into the region where the gift 
is taken for granted, if the God can only be gained. 
Prayer has become an end as well asa means. The 
world is full of discarded prayers,—prayers that were 
but scaffolding, and have been put aside. No true 
prayer ever ceases ; it in itself is a final triumph, a 
historic fact in the soul, an event. It reveals to us a 
thousand subtle things about ourselves which we can- 
not learn by introspection. It is a tremendous edu- 
cation, this of prayer, which rules out of us many 
things without argument or conviction, but by vision. 

To one who has caught sight of spiritual things, 
the worst that can happen is that the soul be shut 
out from prayer. We pray in order that we may 
lead good lives; but there are some who, having 
known what prayer really is, and found it the 
highest act of the soul, will lead good lives at any 
cost, rather than have to stop praying. This takes 
prayer and lifts it up out of the mere conveniences of 
the spirit, and puts it among the highest possessions. 
There are devout souls giving up evil rather than 
give up prayer. He who prays because he !oves to, 
and not alone because his circumstances force upon 
him his need of help, is the one whose prayer acci- 
dent cannot take away from him. He has opened 
the last and most vital and most unfailing spring of 
prayer, the desire of the knowledge of God. To this 
prayer one will come through all lesser ones, never 
to be despised. We could wish that John’s teaching 
were not lost, but we can find it all again. 











5a (OPEV LETTERS 
RR Qo SS 


Driving a heavy nail requires hard 
strokes of the hammer, but it takes 
only a little tap to clinch it, To the 
recent discussion on the day of crucifixion, in Notes on 
Open Letters, a little word more from an editor in 
Indianapolis is worth adding. 


One Word more on 
Day of Crucifixion 


Allow an additional word concerning the question in your 
Notes on Open Letters as to the “day of crucifixion,” and the 
time our Lord lay in the tomb. Matthew 12: 40 should be 
tead in the light of this fact, namely, the Jews spoke of the 
day of twenty-four hours—day and nighf—as an onah, and any 
part of an onah was counted as an onah. Probably that was 
the word (or its Aramaic equivalent) used by Jesus, The Greek 
had no single word corresponding to onah ; hence the cireum- 
locutory phrase in Matthew 12:40. Afterwards, when Paul 
wrote the Corinthian Epistles, the Greek term nuktheemeron— 
“a night-day ’—had been coined. In my opinion these facts 
satisfactorily remove all difficulty in the passage. See Broadus 
on Matthew. f 
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It makes a difference how we approach 
a Bible passage which we are to study 
as Sunday-school teachers. We may 
approach it directly, by going to the text itself before we 
read anything that has been said about it by commenta- 
tors, or we may give our first attention to the commen- 
tators themselves without so much as a thorough reading 
of the Bible passage. This last method is only too com- 
mon. Some weeks ago, an editorial note in The Sunday 
School Times called attention to the necessity of the 
teacher's taking the initiative with a thoughtful study of 
the text in all its bearings, so far as he is able to think 
them out or search them out. And now a teacher in 
Nova Scotia writes to the Editor to tell him how he had 
discovered this truth in his own experience. He says: 


Right Use 
of Lesson Helps 


T was much pleased with the editorial in your issue of August 
10, headed “ When to Look to Study Helps,” and think the 
paragraph reading “ No use of external aids to Bible study can 
be wholly intelligent to him who has not first seen the Bible 
with his own eyes, and thought his own thoughts about it,” 
might be just as truthfully applied to each particular Sunday- 
school lesson as fo the Bible as a whole. In studying the 
lessons, I used to follow the plan which, I believe, is followed 
by most of the teachersnow; namely, to make use of all “ helps ” 
available, reading everything bearing on the lesson, and then 
endeavor to “ digest” the truths thus gaived, and arrange them 
for presentation to the class. 1 came to.the conclusion that 
such a “use” of lesson helps us a great “abuse” of them, 
and decided on another course, which I have ever since fol- 
lowed, On Sunday, after school, I take up the lesson for the 


following week, and endeavor gither to analyze it or discover 
ite main theaght or lealing teuth. Using one or the other of 
these us ua lesson picn, | endeavor, waking a iree use of a good 
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concordance, to get all I possibly can out of the lesson. The 
last hour or two before school time I spend in studying the 
lessson helps, By this means I derive more benefit from 
the helps, besides teaching myself to think, I could never 
make up my-mind to go back to the old way of preparing my 
lessons. . 

_—— 


j Maps are indispensable to a thor- 
Ideal and Actual : ; : 7 
Boundaries of Canaan °US" ly intelligent study of the Bible. 
But when the examination of a map 
seems to invalidate some part of the inspired record, it 
is a question, not whether the record is correct, but 
whether the map is correct; or, again, whether we un- 
derstand the’record. Many of the sites marked for Bible 
places are only supposed sites. So, also, there is a gen- 
eral and specific, a theoretical and practical, way of look- 
ing at geographical as well as other kinds of statements. 
A student in Indiana is in some perplexity because Hor- 
mah seems to be both within and without the land of 
Canaan. He writes: 


We have an account in Numbers 21 of the destruction of 
some Canaanitish people and towns by the Israelites at Hormah: 
This occurred before the formal entrance into Canaan, and 
before the incident of the brazen serpent. All maps I have 
examined show Hormah to be in the land of Canaan. If it is, 
then the children of Israel were in the promised land before the 
expiration of the forty years’ wandering, and were not aware 
of it. Is this true? 


The Promised Land, or, Land of Canaan, however 
definite its boundaries may have been, was, as a practical 
matter, not always occupied as a promised land up to 
those actual boundaries. The latest and most authorita- 
tive work, Dr, George Adam Smith’s “ The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” says, ‘‘ The broad barrier 
of rough highlands to the south of Beersheba represents 
the difference between the ideal and the practical bor- 
ders of the Holy Land. Practically, the land extended 
from Dan to Beersheba, where, during the greater part 
of history, the means of settled cultivation came to an 
end; but the ideal border was the River of Egypt, the 
present Wady el-Arish, whose chief tributary comes 
right up to the foot of the highlands south of Beersheba, 
and passes between them and the level desert beyond.” 
Suggestions have been made for the identification of the 
site of Zephath, or Hormah, with Es-Sufah, but in the 
present stage of our knowledge the site of Hormah must 
be conceded as unknown, The larger truth, however, to 
be obtained from the discussion, is, that it might have 
been theoretically within the southern borders of Canaan, 
and yet the Israelites might have been there before they 
took possession of Canaan as their promised land. 








The Fashion of the Hills 


: By Richard Burton 


ASSIVE and moveless do the mountains stand, 
N Their billowy sky-line stilled at God’s command ; 
Yet once they were not, and no man may guess 
Their final form, their transitoriness. 
Yea, changeful as the mobile-mooded sea 
Their fgshion, set beside Eternity 
That was, and is, and so shall ever be. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Earliest Greek Manuscripts of the 
Christian Era 
Third Article 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy 


\ E COME now to consider the specimens of Gri ek 

writing preserved to us from the first generations 
of the Christian era. As I said before, the materials 
for the century 50 B.C. to A. D. 50 are very scanty, We 
have very few papyri—I am not sure that we have any 
—dated during these years.. That is a mere accident, 
which may be remedied any day by a lucky find. We 
have a good many fragments of authors such as the 
orators Hypereides and Demosthenes, or the immortul 
Homer, which may have been written then, but in the 
present twilight regarding that particular epoch, and 
considering that book Lands often follow older models, we 
du not feel sufe in sciing down auy of them to this exact 
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~ of the “ master of those that know.” 
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period. Until the discovory of ‘the autotype process 
used in the reproduction of such texts by the British 
Museum, there was little use in writing about these 
things to the general reader. He could not follow the 
argument without having seen the originals. But now 
that the art of photography has overcome the great dif- 
ficulties of reproducing a yellow surface and a wrinkled 
surface without showing shadows, any one may buy, for 
a moderate price, the volumes of facsimiles published 
during the last five years by that museum, and make 
himself as accomplished a Greek paleographer as any of 
us who have discovered and deciphered these difficult 
hands. For example, the volume called “Classical 
Texts from Papyri,” etc.(1891), gives a great many in- 
teresting specimens, along with the texts to which they 
belong, and is a short and handy volume. The volume 
called “Greek Papyri in the British Museum ” (1893) is 
a larger work, and has as a pendant a magnificent folio 
volume of facsimiles. This great book ought to be in 
every public library in America, as in its large collection 
of complete reproductions specimens of all sorts, from 
the third century. B.C. down to the eighth A. D., may 
be found. But be it understood that the late docu- 
ments in the volume are not beok hands, but cursive,— 
letters, contracts; etc. 

If these articles stimulate any young Greek scholar in 
America who is tired of working through the ordinary 
classics to approach a new side of Greek philology, 
both he and I will be amply rewarded; for there is still 
much to be discovered, much to be determined with cer- 
tainty, at which we are only guessing. There is no 
higher authority now living, on these matters, than Mr. 
Kenyon of the British Museum ; and yet, in the smaller 
volume, he set down some dates provisionally which do 
not satisfy me, after my long and laborious working at 
the subject. 

Fortunately we have one great document dated in the 
year A.D. 78-79 (reign of Vespasian), which affords us at 
least a starting-point. It is a long series of the accounts 
of a land steward, which, were it not for gaps, would 
give us the whole round of duties and the whole catalog 
of produce on an Egyptian farm, the price of labor, the 
method of keeping accounts.. The deciphering even of 
the text as printed in the larger volume referred to 
(pp. 170 seg.) will show at once the difficulties of the 
task. The writing is mostly in abbreviations, some of 
which are only to be filled out by conjecture. Some day 
a full commentary on this account will make a most 
interesting and instructive volume. But the importance 
of this long roll of papyrus only begins here. The threg, 
sheets of which the remaining account consists were 
presently stuck together by the possessor of them, in 
order to form a long roll, on the verso or back of which 
was copied out a long-lost classical text, the account of 
the Athenian constitution by Aristotle! My readers 
will wonder that the recto should not contain the book, 
and the verso the accounts. There are, however, clear 
indications that this is not so; for we know that writers 
on papyrus preferred to write along the fibers, rather 
than across them, so that in hundreds of cases, where 
only one side of a sheet is used, we can assert that the 
former is the front side of the paper. It was always 
made by laying two layers of fibers across ‘another at 
right angles, the horizontal fibers running the whole 
length of the roll on the front side, the vertical fibers run- 
ning from top to bottom of the roll on the back side. 
From this, and also from the pasting together of some of 
the accounts out of their proper order, we can say with 
certainty that the writers used up the backs of old sheets 
of accounts for this literary purpose. 

This text of Aristotle is therefore subsequent to A. D. 
78, but how many years? Probably but a few, yet 
we cannot be quite sure. At all events, we may set this 
writing down as first-century writing, the accounts on 
the other side being demonstrably go. And whatshock- 
ing hands they are! Any one who cares to look into 
the facsimile (published in a separate volume by the 
British Museum) will be astonished how Mr. Kenyon or 
anybody else could read it. Of course, it is impossible 
to enter here upon the curious problems raised by the 
discovery of this text. Though it certainly represents 
what Plutarch ‘and many of the old Greek grammarians 
considered as Aristotle’s work,—over fifty-five of their 
citations from that work reappear in the papyrus,—it is 
so full of statements inconsistent with what we know 
from Herodotus and Thucydides that some scholars 
hold the people who quoted the book in old days to have 
been deceived by a spurious title, and to have taken the 
work of some second-rate and inaccurate person for that 


Sach are the new 


questions raised by almost every tres discovery. 





When I was in the Fayydm, last year, I purchased 
some scraps of papyrus for our library in Trinity College. 
Among them was a column (originally sixty lines) from 
an unknown Greek novel, which seems both to Mr. 
Kenyon and to me to date from the end of the first cen- 
tury. It is not yet published, but contains the narrative 
of two companion ships starting on a journey into the 
sea between Crete and Asia Minor, where they were 
overtaken by a terrific storm.’ As the narrative is in the 
first person plural, the narrators were represented by the 
author as having escaped. But if the writing is indeed 
so early, then this form of literature, now so popular, and 
of which we have several late Greek specimens (fourth 
century A. D.), must have been much older than our evi- 
dence hitherto led us to suppose. 

Coming to the second century (and very possibly the 
fragment just described is not older), the main document 
of classical interest is the text of the satirical poet Heron- 
das, published by the British Museum in text (1891) and 
in facsimile (1893). He gives us dramatic sketches of 
low life, and in some respects very bad life, such as 
Swift might have done in verse if he had not preferred 
prose for his greater efforts. As studies in dialect, in the 
talk of the lower classes in Cos or in Alexandria in early 
Ptolemaic days, these satirical idyls or sketches are most 
valuable. The hand of the papyrus is in this case a 
regular book hand, and therefore perfectly easy to read 
where the roll is not broken. Thus an author of the 
third century B.C., whom we only knew by name and 
by the scantiest citations, has found his resurrection after 
a sleep of more than two thousand years! 

The same thing is true to agreat extent of Hypereides, 
the rival of Demosthenes in eloquence, and his accuser 
in the state trial which led to his disgrace and exile. 
We had some few remains of him, and used to deplore the 
fact that when the Turks stormed Pesth, and destroyed the 
library of Matthias Corvinus, a complete copy of this or- 
ator’s works, with Greek marginal notes, had disappeared. 
Now we are recovering his speeches, bit by bit, from 
papyri of the first and second centuries, found in Egypt 
during the course of the last forty years; so that the 
remains of this once great personage now fill a small 
volume of Greek text, and give us the light we sought on 
the further development of Attic oratory from the lessons 
of its greatest masters, 

The last group of specimens of this period which may 
here be mentioned are the papyri found at Herculaneum. 
As this town was engulfed by lava and ashes in the year 
A, D. 79,—the very year when some of the accounts on 
the Aristotle papyrus were being written,—whatever we 
have there recovered must necessarily belong, at latest, to 
the first century. But seeing that the great majority are 
works of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, who was 
Cicero’s contemporary, it is very probable that many of 
the actual rolls were written during his lifetime, and 
therefore in the preceding century to the destruction of 
the city. On again looking through the twenty volumes 
of facsimiles published at Naples during the hundred 
years ending with 1876, I was struck with the fact that 
the treatises of Epicurus and of Metrodorus among 
them are even in much older hands, possibly the third 
century B.C., but that the Philodemian tracts, being 
written in several different hands, are not, what some 
have supposed, the autographs of the philosopher him- 
self or his single amanuensis. There are algo some frag- 
ments which certainly look later, and cannot be dated 
long before the destruction in A.D.78. But here, again, 
though we have the titles of most of these writings on 
the back of the roll, showing on the outside, and so the 
major limit given by the author’s name, and though we 
often have the number of lines of the book noted beneath 
the name by the scribe,—as the first printed books 
gave the number of sheets, by way of security to the 
buyer,—yet in no case have I found the date of the 
writing. 

Still the whole collection is quite the most valuable 
group of documents to show us the book hands of the 
period about the time of Christ; and it is much to be 
desired that we could procure an autotype facsimile of 
the principal hands ; for no engraver, however accurately 
he copies on steel, can reproduce the freedom of the ac- 
tual handwriting. It will ever bea matter of regret that, 
when we did come upon an ancient library, we found 
but that of a specialist, and of one devoted to the poorest 
and shabbiest of the ancient systems of philosophy. But 
who knows whether among the remainder, which is 
yet to be unrolled, we may not find some priceless 
relic? In my next paper I shall discuss the earliest 
manuscripts of the Gospels and other early Christian 


works, 


Trinsiy, C Alege, Dublin, Ireland. 
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The Christ we Need 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


INGLE with the “ much people ” there at the luke 
strand at Capernaum, and notice what deep and 
crying needs appear among them,—needs just as pro- 
found and real among us to-day as among the “ much > 
people” gathered thereandthen. And notice heedfully - 
also what Jesus does in answer to these imploring needs, 
and so get vision of him as complete and balancing sup- 
ply for our great human cravings, and thus come, per- 
haps, to a little fresher recognition of him as precisely 
the Christ we need. 

Well, I think, my friend, we need a Christ who will 
hear and answer our prayer. 

Iam deeply touched when I think of it, as I some- 
times do, that in all this wide world no living thing, not 
even the very lowliest thing, ig, in, and of itself, sufficient 
for itself. Every living thing, even the lowliest thing, 
must reach out for something other and beyond itself. 

On the piles of the long bridge connecting Salem 
and Beverly, in Massachusetts, is a famous place for 
the gathering of those lustrous animal flowers of the 
ocean, the sea anemone. Many a time I have watched 
them there, arrayed in the resplendence of their color, 
opening themselves out, and swaying forth and back 
their tentacles, that they may gather their sustenance 
out of the tides which go rushing by. And starting down 
there at these poor polyps, and moving up the vast and 
various ascent of life until you come to man,—in this 
world life’s utmost bloom and consummation,—you find 
this to be the invariable fact, no living thing, in and of 
itself, sufficient for itself; every living thing reaching 
out for and hanging on somewhat beyond itself. And 
when you come to man, this same fact sways inexorable 
scepter over him. As to his body, man is dependent on 
other than himself. He must have food for it, As to 
his mind, man is dependent on other than himself. He 
must have truth for it. As to his affection, man is de- 
pendent on other than himself. The worst thing you 
can do for him is to make him affectionately dependent 
on himself. You remember George Eliot’s story of Silas 
Marner,—what a shriveled, meager life he led while he 
was hoarding his gold and gloating over it, and thinking 
only of himself; but when/his gold was stolen, and into 
the emptiness it left there strayed a little homeless child, 
and he began to live for ber, as his hitherto narrowed 
heart began to go out toward her in loving and in caring, 
what a large and beautiful life even Silas Marner began 
to live. ‘ 

And this great fact of dependence on somewhat outside 
the self—standing all through nature, and especially 
evident in man—seems to me to point, as with unalter- 
able finger, to the great Some One upon whom the whole 
earth hangs. What more natural than prayer in man, 
the world’s topmost creature, than intercourse between 
man and God? What more natural thar that there 
should appear in man the instinct of prayer? 

For there is this instinct of prayer in man. It is.an 
instinct structural; it is an instinct universal, It would 
not be out of the way to call man a praying animal. 
He flees to prayer as instinctively as a child flees to its 
mother’s arms. “ Prayer is instinctive. In all hours of 
peril it springs uubidden to the lip. It’ is nature’s 
impromptu cry,—the weak turning to the strong for 
help. It may be on the sea or on the desert, engulfed in 
the flood or wrapped in the flame,—no difference what or 
where the danger, the affrighted soul cries always to 
some superior, though impérfectly apprehended, Being 


for help. It believes that he is near at hand, that he 
can hear and help it. It has hope in infinite power 
and love.” 


How real and true to human instinct is “ Andrew 
Rykman’s Prayer,” by Whittier !— 


“ Pardon, Lord, the lips that dare 
Shape in words a mortal’s prayer! 
Prayer that, when my day is done, 
And I see its setting sun, 

Shorn and beamless, cold and dim, 
Sink beneath the horizon’s rim,— 
When this ball of rock and clay 
Crumbles from my feet away, 

And the solid shores of sense 

Melt into the vague immense, 
Father! I may come to thee, 

Even with the beggar’s plea, 

With my needs, and nothing more.” 


Such, then, is the human instinct of prayer and its 
crying need for answer. 

Now, doex God give us any certainty that over againat 
our need be stands with attention and with supply? 























































































































































































Mingle with that crowd on the lake strand in Caper- 
naum. 

Here is Jairus. A great burden ison his heart. A 
great and hungry cry is on his lip, “ My little daughter 
lieth at the point of death; I pray thee, come and lay 
thy hand on her, and she shall live.” Ah! hold your 
thought on the next word in the record, and let the 

gracious help of it whelm you as with a healing tide: 
' “And Jesus went with him.” And this is but a speci- 
men of our Lord’s constant action toward prayer. You 
cannot find an instance where he in the least turned 
from the least real prayer. Christ—God manifest in the 
flesh—is steady with the revelation of this certainty, 
that prayer is not a helpless calling into the spaces, but 
is a call which the heart of infinite love perpetually 
heeds. Is not a Christ like this the Christ you need? 

* But go with that crowd from the lake side on into 
Capernaum, and see how this Christ is also one strong 
and ready to help our d@wpair. The crowd follows as 
Jesus goes with Jairus, There is the delay about the 
woman who touched the fringe of Jesus’ robe, and all his 
tender ministry to her. Then the news comes I am sure 
Jairus has been fearing all the time: ‘‘ Thy daughter is 
dead; why troublest thou the Master any further?” 
How many times I have hung over the scene! It is so 
full of pathos; it is so true to life. How often, for us, 
between prayer and its answer, a great and ‘chilling 
despair settles down!. What we feared would come has 
come. “ Thy daughter is dead.” 

But will you notice how immediately Jesus answers 
to this despair of Jairus? ‘“ Assoon as Jesus heard that 
saying, he said,... Be notafraid. Only believe.” That 
is what Jesus is saying to us still in all deep trouble. 
Thus he meets our need. Thus he preventsdespair. He 
is saying, ‘“‘ Be not afraid; only believe,”—because of 
my incarnation, sympathy, sacrifice, power, promise, 
resurrection. . 

And, even though our prayer seem at first to fail, as 
Jairus’s did, looking to him we may be sure in some 
large and noble way our apparently failing prayer shall 
win its answer, even as did Jairus’s prayer. 

Ah! is not he the Christ we need,—a Christ who cer- 
tainly hears and answers our poor prayer, a Christ so 
great and strong and loving thatin his presence our 
black despair must flee ayay as the bats do before 
the day? 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
CAB 


The End 


By Charles Macnamara 


HEN I forget old faults behind, 
And search the years with forward. mind, 
What would I see? 
Of all the days what would I get, 
Béfore that low green mound shall set 
Earth’s end for me? 


True hope, far-seeing, looks, yet sees 
No,empty time of aimless ease, 
And nought begun ; 
No idle space where I might lie, 
And watch the sweating world toil by,— 
¢ My part undone, 


But when shall rise that last sure morn, 
Still may I stand amid the corn 

All day to reap. 
And, when the sheaves are heaped at night, 
As fades the streak of lonely light, 

So may I sleep. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada, 
CAS 
Our Home Department a Success 
By S. E. Page 
y HEN the pastor called and asked for me, I was 
very much surprised to have him say he wanted 

a home department in our Sunday-school, and would like 
to have me get the scholars, and take charge of it. I did 
not wish todo it. I did not dare refuse. The outlook 
was not specially hopeful. A small town, and a very 
good Sunday-school. 

The pastor encouraged me by not expecting too much, 
—fifieen or twenty members would make it quite worth 
while, he said. 

I began in my own home by inviting a lady unable to 
attend church except in warm, pleasant weather, and 


another, who must remain at home to care tur ber !ittle 
one, I then ventured shyly out among the neighbors, 






fag o's 
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and I found people so cordial and responsive that I 
quickly had fifteen members; then I felt that I must 
have twenty-five, then forty, and when I had made a 
faithful canvass of the town I had seventy, representing 
all ages, from three to ninety. 

Young mothers, whose duties at home would not pre- 
vent the full enjoyment of the lesson-study ; persons not 
strong enough for the two long services; feeble and 
aged persons, with a geherous number of men who 
had not been in the habit of attending Sunday-school 
at all. 

The children in our Home Class are very happy. 
Marion, aged four, after being taught about Joseph, said 
she supposed his coat was a sort of crazy-quilt thing. 
Did the lesson mean nothing to the child? One little 
fellow whose lessons are taught from cards, learns and 
remembers all the verses, and keeps the cards also, Our 
oldest member has her quarterly by her side constantly, 
and, while unable to study, reads and re-reads ber lesson 
so faithfully each day as to have received a perfect 
marking for every quarter’s work. 

For those whose heart and interest are in Bible study, 
the Home Department makes a bond of union with the 
church and Sunday-school of greatest help and comfort. 
They feel they do belong. Library cards and catalogs 
are furnished to all, and great pains is taken to forward 
books to those who care for them. They also all have 
the privilege of giving if they wish. 

One pleasant incidental feature of this work is the 
sympathy and good fellowship which is developed. 
Several members of our Home Department have left the 
town, but they still study with us,—a postage-stamp 
taking the place of a call for reports. 

Our reports have been exceptionally good,—98, 92, 93, 
and 98 again, being the per cent of lessons prepared by 
those reporting for the quarters of our first year’s work. 
This has been made possible by a system of marking for 
lessons prepared, thus obviating any confusion when a 
person is able to be present in a class on Sunday, and 
giving a chance for lessons to be made up if one is so 
disposed. 

Although we have tried the Home Department but a 
year and a half in July, we feel that it is a very im- 
portant factor in our church work, and that we cannot 
afford to be without it. Indeed, we occasionally re- 
proach ourselves by asking, Why did we not have a Home 
Department in our Sunday-school before? 


Atkinson, N. H. 
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The Fairy’s Supper 
By Elizabeth P. Allan 


WILIGHT was falling, the cows plodded slowly 
homeward through muddy lanes, sniffing at the 
roadsides for the faint show of green the February rains 
had called forth; and it was mild and balmy, as February 
loves to show herself for a few days before old Winter 
turns back and tightens his hold upon us in his last 
days. 

It had need to be mild, for little Becky Brown was 
perched on the top rail of the fence, at the very bottom 
of the lower lot, coatless, hatless, her long heavy curls 
tossing about over a very flushed, eager little face, as she 
gazed across Colonel Barker’s cow lot at a dingy tent set 
up under the oaks. 

Gypsies! Becky was decidedly afraid of them, and 
yet wild with curiosity to know what they looked like 
and what they were doing. 

“ Pretty little girl; make pretty fortune,” 
mellow voice at her side. 

And Becky nearly fell off her perch with terror and 
surprise, for lo! the gypsy. How did she get there? 
Wide awake and eager as the child had been, she had 
seen nothing, heard nothing, until this voice was at her 
ear, as if the figure had risen up out of the ground. 

“T don’t want my fortune told,” said Becky, shaking 
her head vigorously. “ Besides, I haven't got any 


said a deep, 


money. But I wish you would tell me how to find the 
fairies. Mam’ Ilsy says gypsies always know.” 

“ Who Mam’ Isy?” inquired the dark-skinned woman, 
seeking, perhaps, to find what she could make out of a 
girl with an empty pocket. 

“Oh! Mam’ Iisy isourcook. Sheis black, you know; 
but she nursed we when I was a baby, aud I am great 


chums with her. 
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She wants to see the fairies too, as 
much as I do,” / 

Perhaps the word “cook” gave the cunning gypsy 
her cue, She explained to Becky that the fairies were 
fond of cold victuals, and that, if she would set an appe- 
tizing basket under the hedge, walking ten steps back- 
wards and fifty forwards, counting carefully as she went, 
and bowing to the east at every hundred steps, a little 
man in green would come and empty her basket. 

Becky — foolish little Becky!—was delighted, and 
sped back to Mam’ Ilsy for the cold meats. The old 
cook had her suspicions about that man in green. She 
mistrusted it would be the old gypsy herself who would 
empty the basket, but she did not say so. 

Meantime, whatever the gypsy might have intended, 
she was, in an hour’s time, out of reach; for Colonel 
Barker, not fancying such tenants, had ordered them off 
his ground, The tent was struck immediately,-and by 
dark the wanderers were on the road, leaving Becky’s 
basket hid under the hedge. 

Early the next morning, long before papa had rung 
the prayer-bell, Becky was down in the lower lot, creep- 
ing softly up to the hedge, to watch for the man in green. 
He did not appear, but when she lifted the cover, lo! 
the basket was empty. 

Mam’ Ilsy was for giving it up, but her little chum 
begged for another trial : 

“The gypsy said if I, miscounted my steps, or bowed 
at the wrong place, the fay would empty the basket, 
but I should not see him. Let me try again, Mam’ 
Iisy,—do,” 

And earlier still the next morning, while the frost was 
white over all the fields, and the breath of the cows made 
little clouds about their heads, Becky was tripping down 
to the hedge, counting ten, counting twenty, bowing, and 
counting again, until, before she knew it, she was at the 
old sycamore stump, behind which she was to hide and 
watch. 

Aha! she sees the basket slowly gliding through the 
hedge. Her pulses beat so loud and fast in her ears that 
she can scarcely hear or see; but, slipping round for a 
better view, she sees a small boy hastily emptying her 
basket into an old poke, which he presently swings 
over his shoulder, vanishing down the road on his bare 
feet. 

But he was not a fay, by any means; he was not dressed 
in green, indeed, he was not dressed fn much of any- 
thing ; he was a very human little boy. He looked cold, 
he looked hungry, and he seemed as anxious not to -be 
seen as Becky herself. 

“* Why, that’s Jane Cartmell’s Bob,” said Becky to her- 
self; and she forgot to be disappointed about the little 
man in green while her tender young heart went out 
towards Bob, a child like herself, whose mother was too 
poor to give him enough food or clothes, 

As she walked home over the wee pinnacles and tur- 
rets of frost, Becky neither counted nor bowed, but she 
was scheming out a plan by which Bob should get the 
fairy’s supper every day. 

This was not a case for Mam’ Iisy ; mother would be 
her helper here, and to mothershe would go, though every- 
body would laugh at her now about the fairy. But 
mother took it more gravely than she had expected, and 
abashed Becky by asking whether the Bible taught any- 
thing about fairies. 

“There are two sorts of spirits mentioned in the Bible, 
my child: those sent to minister to the heirs of salvation, 
and evil spirits who seek to work ruin. But, happy 
thought, little daughter! you can be a good fairy your- 
self, of that first kind, a ministering fairy, to Bob and 
the rest of the little Cartmells.” 

Bob gets his “ fairy supper” every day now, not from 
the hedge, but from/ Becky’s side door; and it is the 
little woman’s daily task to save for his basket every- 
thing that she can persuade her family not to eat. 

There is a little postscript to our fairy story; for, as 
Bob grew less afraid to open his lips before his good 
fairy, he was anxious for her to know that he had not 
meant to steal the victuals under the hedge. And then 
it came out that the old gypsy had/set out to playa 
double game, and when Becky had first sped away to 
get the basket, she had found Bob, and told him to be on 
the lookout in the morning for a supper the fairies would 
be putting there for her over night, If he opened the 
basket, the fairies would plague him, but if he brought it 
to her, she would give him something. 

Whereupon Becky handed right on to Bob the lesson 
mother had just taught her about the ministering spirits 
and the evil spirits, and shyly planted in Bob’s young 
soul the question, “ Which would he be? ” 

Lexington, Va. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1895 


1, October 6.—The Time of the Judges.. 









2. October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon 
3. October 20.—Ruth's Choice.,...... .... 
4, October 27.—The Child Samuel.... 
5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge.......... 

6. November 10.—Saul Chosen King. 
7. November 17.—Saul Rejected......................... 


1323 


Sam. 10 : 17-27 
1 Bam. 15 : 10-23 


& November 24.—The Woes of Intemperance......................00+ Isa. 5 : 11-23 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King............... 1 Sam. 16; 1-13 
10. December 8.— David and Goliath.......... 


11. December 15.—David and Jonathan. see 
12. December 22.—The Birth of Cbrist................ccceesecseeeetereeeees Luke 2 : 8-2 
14. December 29.—Review. 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
— 


ee 19.—Saul, the First King 
1 Samuel 8-12. 
I. THE ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

In Samuel's old age he selected his two sons as assistants, 
and assigned them the southern territory. Their corruptness 
gave rise to di-satisfaction and despair of the future, so that 
the peo; le demanded from Sumucl a king (8: 1-5). Samuel 
was surprised and mortified, but was soon convinced that it 
was best to accede to the request (8 : 6-9), but before so doing 
he warns the representatives of the people what their king 
would become (8: 10-22). Saul, a man of Benjamin, in search 
of some lost animals, is led to inquire of Samuel about them 
(9: 1-14). Being convinced that Saul was the future king, 
Samuel shows him great honor (9: 15-24), entertains him, 
anoints him with the*consecrating oil, sets before him his 
future, and tells him certain tokens of the truth of his state- 
ments (9: 25.to 10:9). On the way home, Saul encountered 
these tokens, but mentioned his futute to no one (16: 10-16). 
At Mizpah Samuel holds an assembly of the people, at which 
Saul is selected by the divine lot (10: 17-27). Svwon after, 
Saul has an opportunity to show his ability as a leader 
against the Ammonites, and is thereupon unanimously pro- 
claimed king over Israel (11: 1-15). Samuel delivers a fare- 
well address, in which he gets before the people their one 
method of assuring future success,—obedience (12: 1-25). * 
Il. Topics ror Stupy anp Discussion. 

1, The Material. (1,) Its analysis. Notice that this study 
consists of distinct sections which may quite fairly be called 
distinct and separate stories; namely, how the Israelites 
came to desire a king (chap. 8) ;show Saul met Samuel, and 
was anointed by him as king (9:1 to 10:16); how this 
choice was confirmed by the sacred lot (10: 17-27); how 
Saul showed his prowess in battle against Ammon, and was 
proclaimed king (11: 1-15); how Samuel solemnly warned 
the nation against disobedience (12: 1-25). (2.) The two 
points of view. * It is interesting to note that a part of these 
passages (8 : 1-22; 10: 1727; 12: 1-25), in each one of 
which we find an address by Samuel to the people, give the 
impression that this desire for a king was immediately occa- 
sioned by dissatisfaction with the sons of Samuel (comp. 
8: 4-7; 12: 1-4), that it was regarded as a sin by Samuel 
(8:7; 10:19; 12: 17) and by the people (12: 19), and that 
it implied a forgetfulness of God’s providential care (8 : 8; 
10 : 17-19; 12: 7-12). The other passages (9: 1 to 10:.16; 
11 : 1-15) give the impression that this desire for a king was 
natural and timely, in view of the encroachments of the 
Philistines and the lack of unity among the Hebrews (9: 16), 
and that the kingdom was in the line of the divine purpose 
(9:17; 10:1,7,9; 11:6). (3.) Their ezplanation. These 
two distinct ways of regarding this event are variously 
explained. Literary critics explain them as indications of 
the combination in this narrative of two accounts of Saul’s 
selection as king. Others consider that the event is best 
explained as one of double significance. 

2. The Moral Aspect of the Demand for a King. This is 
really a perplexing question. (1.) The organization of the 
kingdom was, beyond doubt, a wise measure. It gave coher- 
ence, unity, strength, and breadth to the people of Israel. 
Humanly speaking, the nation would not have been able to 
make such progress as it did under any other form of organi- 
zation. They were not fitted for a republic. Under the 
loose government of the times of the judges they had failed 
to grow strong and self-reliant. For the sake of developing 
their own true powers they needed a change. (2.) The 
encroachments of the Philistines furnished a practical and 
convincing reason for the step,—a reawn divinely sanctioned 
(9: 16) and popularly appreciated (8: 20; 11:12). (3.) 





Where, then, was the sin? The narrative suggests that they 
failed to trust in God’s power to deliver (8 : 8; 10: 19; 
12: 8-12). It might also be truthfully urged that they 
needed a king because they hed fallen away from the standard 
of religious and civil life set by Moses. 


3. Saul and Samuel. 


(1.) The portrait of Samuel. Venera- 


ble (8:1; 12: 2), upright, just (12:3), the acknowledged 


leader of the people (8: 4; 10: 17, 25; 11 


: 14; 12: 1-25), 


on the one hand ; a seer who lived at Ramah, renowned for 
his wisdom, regarded as a real prophet, and exercising 


priestly functions, on the other. 


(2.) The portrait of Saul. 


Note his personal appearance, his ambitious nature (9:19), 


his military skill, 
(11: 13), 


his modesty, his generous forbearance 
Are we not to think of him as a remarkably well- 


endowed man at this period of his career ? 
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Aids to Specific Study 
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Lesson 6, November 10, 1895 
Saul Chosen King 


GoLpEn*Text: The Lord reigneth ; 


Psa. 97 : 1 


let the earth rejoice.— 


Lesson Text 


(1 Sam, 10: 17-27 


Memory verses: 


24, 25.) 


Study connection in 1 Samuel 9 and 10 


COMMON VERSION. 


179 And Sim/’u-el called the 
people together unto the Lorp to 
Miz’peh ; 

18 And said unto the children 
of Is‘ra-el, Thus saith the Lorp 
God of Is’ra-el, I brought up Is’- 
ra-el out of E’gypt, and delivered 
you out of the hand of the E-gyp’- 
tians, and out of the hard of all 
kingdoms, and of them that op- 
pressed you : 

19 And ye have this day re- 
jected your God, who himself 
saved you out of all your adversi- 
ties and your tribulations; and 
ye have said unto him, Nay, but 
set a king over us. Now there- 
fore present yourselves before the 
Lorp by your tribes, and by your 
thousands. 

20 And when Si&m/‘u-el had 
caused all the tribes of Is’ra-el to 
come near, the tribe of Bén’ja- 
min was taken. 

21 When he had caused the 
tribe of Bén’ja-min to come near 
by their families, the family of 
M@’trI was taken, and Saul the 
son of Kish was taken : and when 
they sought him, he could not be 
found. 

22 Therefore they inquired of 
the Lorp, further, if the man 
should yet come thither. And 
the LorD answered, Behold, he 
hath hid himself among the stuff. 

23 And they ran and fetched 
him thence : and when he stood 
among the people, he was higher 
than any of the people from his 
shoulders and upward. 

24 And Sim/’u-el said to all the 
people, See ye him whom the 
Lorp hath chosen, that there is 
none like him among all the peo- 
ple? And all the people shouted, 
and said, God save the king. 

25 Then Sém/’u-el told the peo- 
ple the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote if in a book, and laid 
it up before the Lorp. And Sam/- 
u-el sent all the people away, 
every man:to his house. 

26 { And Saul also went home 
to Gib’e-ah ; and there went with 
him a band of men, whose hearts 
God had touched. 

27 But the children of Bé’li-al 
said, How shall this man save us? 
And they despised him, and 
brought him no presents. But he 
held his peace. 





REVISED VERSION. 


17 And Samuel called the people 
together unto the Lorp to 
Mizpah ; and he said unto the 
children of Israel, Thus saith 
the Lorp, the God of Israel, I 
brought up Israel out of Ecypt, 
and I delivered you out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and out 
of the hand of all the king- 
doms that oppressed you : but 
ye have this day rejected your 
God, who himself saveth you 
out of all your calamities and 
your distresses; and ye have 
said unto him, Nay, but set a 
king over us. Now therefore 
present yourselves before the 
LorD by your tribes, and by 
20 your thousands. So Samuel 
brought all the tribes of Israel 
near, and the tribe of Benja- 
21 min was taken. And he 
brought the tribe of Benjamin 
near by their families, and the 
family of the Matrites was 
taken': and Saul the son of 
Kish was taken; but when 
they sought him, he could not 
be found. Therefore they 
asked of the Lorp further, * Is 
there yet a man to come 
hither? And the Lorp an- 
swered, Behold, he hath hid 
2% himself amongthestuff. And 
they ran and fetched him 
thence; and when he stood 
among the people, he was 
higher than any of the people 
from his shoulders and up- 
ward. And Samuel said toall 
the people, See ye him whom 
the Lorp hath chosen, that 
there is none like him among 
all the people? And all the 
people shouted, and said, *God 
save the king. 
2 Then Samuel told the people 
the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in 4a book, and 
laid it up before the Lorp. 
And Samuel sent all the people 
away, every man tovhis house. 
And Saul also went to his 
house to Gibeah; and there 
went with him the ‘host, 
whose hearts God had touched. 
But certain *sons of 7 Belial 
said, How shall this man save 
us? And they despised him, 
and brought him no present. 
® But he held his peace. 


18 


t 
N 


24 


26 


27 


1 The Septuagint adds, and the family of the Matrites was brought near 


man by man. 
4Or, the Or, men of valour 


20Or, Is the man yet come hither ? 5 Heb. Let the king —— 
Or, base fellows 


7 That is, worthiessne 


*Or, But he was as though he had been deaf by Septuagint bas, “and d 
came Ww pass after about a month, that Nahash & 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘ ‘Lone live € for “ God save’ 


in verse 2%, 


“ Jehovah ” for“ the Lon» wherever it occurs, and weaned 
omit all marginal references to ancient versions. 


RSA 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 


God is our refuge and 


strengih, a very pres nt help in trouble.—Psa, 46: 1. 





Lesson Toric: Help through Divine Guidance. 
ef" God’s Kingship Rejected, vs. 17-19 a. 
@ OUTLINE : < 2. God’s Guidance Bestowed, vs. 19 b-23. 
3- God’s Choice Accepted, vs. 24-27. 
2. 
Datty Home REApINas: 
M.—1 Sam. 10: 17-27. Saul chosen king. 
T.—1 Sam. 8: 1-9. The peopie’s desire. 
W.—1 Sam. 9: 15-22. Saul indicated. 
T.—1 Sam. 10: 1-9. Anointing of Saul. 
F.—1 Sam. 12: 6-15. Samuel's exhortation. 
S.—Deut. 17 : 14-20. Laws for the king. 
S.—1 Pet. 2: 11-17. Christian loyalty. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


a) 


Lesson Analysis 


I. GOD’s KINGSHIP REJECTED 
1. The Leader : 


I brought up Israel out of Egypt (18). 
I am come down... to bring them up out of that ne (Exod. 3 : 8), 
The Lord brought us forth out of Egypt (Deut. 26 : ’ 
I brought you . . . forth out of the house of ot 4. ‘iy udg. 6 : 8). 
2. The Deliverer : 


I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians (18). 
I am come down to deliver them (Exod. 3 : 8). 

I delivered you out of the hand of the Egy ptians oe 6:9 
The Lord is... my deliverer, even mine (2 Sam. 7%. 
3- The Saviour : 

God, who himself saveth you out of all your calamities (19). 
My saviour, thou savest me from My py (2 Sam, 22 : 3). 
They on God their saviour (Psa. 106 : 

Iam... the Holy One of Israel, thy sav co (Isa. 43 : 
4. The Rejected : 
Ye have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us (19). 


They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me(1 Sam. 8:7). 
We have added .”. . this evil, to ask us a king (1 Sam. 12 : 19). 
He was despised, ‘and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 8), 


Il. GOD’S GUIDANCE 
1. How to Come: 


BESTOW ED. 


Present yourselves... 
(19) 
Ye shall be brought near by your tribes (Josh. 7 : 14). 
Come before his presence with singing (Psa. 100 : 2) 
No one cometh unto the Father, but by me (John 14 : 6). 


by your tribes, and by your thousands 
° 


2. Whom to Choose : 
Saul the son of Kish was taken (21), 


He brought .. . man by man; and Achan... was taken (Josh. 7 : 18). 
Shew of these two the one whom thou hast chosen (Acts 1 : 24). 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work (Acts 13 : 2). 


3- Where to Find : 
Behold, he hath hid himself among the stuff (22). 

When thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a shekel (Matt. 
17 : 27). 

Go into the gl 

Go to the street, 
(Acts 9 : 11). 


and... ye shall find an ass (Matt. 21 : 2). 
. inquire in the house... for one named Saul 


III. GOD’S CHOICE ACCEPTED. 


1. Recognized : 


Samuel said, .. . See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen (24). 
The Lord said, ...This is he, Then Samuel... anointed him 
(1 Sam. 16 ; 12. 138). 
Nathanael answered, . .. Thou art the King of Israel (John 1 : 
The powers that be are ‘ordained of God (Rom. 13 : 1). 


2. Welcomed : 


All the people shouted, . . . God save the king (24). 


They ... say, God save king Adonijah (1 Kings 1 : My 

All the people said, God save king Solomon (1 Kin, 

They e¢ d their hands, and said, God save the "hee (2 Kings 
11: 2). 


3- Explained : 


Samuel told the people the manner wh the kingdom (25). 


EY not multiply horses, ... wives,... silver and gold (Deut, 
1 

This will i the manner of the king (1 Sam. 8 : 11). 

Behold, a king shal! reign in righteousness (Isa. $2 : 1). 


49), 


4- Disparaged : 
Certain sons of Belial said, How shall this man save us f 127.) 
Ye have made our savour to be abhorred (Exod. 5 : 21). 


And the king, what can he de for us? : Hos. 10 : 3.) 
We will not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 : 14). 


a 


Verse 17.—‘‘Samuel called the people t 
(1) The Lord’s service; (2) The prophet’s ca 
sponse. 

Verse 19.—*‘ Your God, who himself saveth you.”’ 


ether unto the Lord,” 
1; (3) The people's re- 


(1) God's works 


for his people; (2) God’s claims on his people. 
Verse 21.—*‘ Saul the son of Kish was taken.’’ (1) The people’s 
demand; (2) The Lord's assent ; (3) The king’s designation. 


Verse 22.—‘* et they asked of the Lord further.” (1) Human 
knowledge wry oy (2) Divine guidance sought. 

Verse 24.—‘* —e him whom the Lord hath chosen.’ 11) The 
Lord’s choice; (2) The chosen king; (3) The waiting + (4) 
The he prophetic spokesman. 

* He held his peace.’’ (1) Saul’s authoritative — 
(2) Saul’s diversified ~ (3) Saul’s noble self- 


KSA 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Kings in Israel 


Not to be desired (1 Sam. 8 : 9-18). 

Seeking a king sinful (1 Sam. 12 : 16-20). 

Seeking a king rejecting God (1 Sam. 8:7; 10: 19). 
Worldly motive in seeking a king (1 Sam. 8 : 5, 19, 20). 
Given in divine displeasure (Hos. 13 : 11). 

Designated of God (Deut. 17 : 14, 15; 1 Sam. 9 : 16, 17; 
Not a foreigner (Deut. 17 : 15). 
Hereditary in David's line (2 Sam. 
Under God's laws (Deut. 17 : 18-20). 


want, 


16 : 12), 


7: 12-16; Psa, 89 : 35-37). 


















































































































































































































































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes ° F 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


ITERARY Srrucrure.—The narrative in 1. Samuel 
4:16 to7: 17 treats of quite a variety of subjects, but 
is closely articulated, and constitutes a single piece of compo- 
sition, The eighth chapter is a new narrative, a continua- 
tion of the preceding, but with a fresh starting-point, and 
omitting an interval of time. The lesson is a third narra- 
tive, a sequel to the second, but with an interval of time 
omitted. Between the second and the third of these narra- 
tives is the story of Saul and the asses (9: 1 to 10: 16), which is 
not a narrative of public history, but a personal story. It is 
here placed where it chronologically belongs, but it is other- 
wise entirely like the five stories placed between Judges 13:1 
and 1 Samuel 4:15. These six stories are constructed on a 
common model, and there are no others in the Bible con- 
structed on this model. 
, Tue Events.—Under’ Samuel the nation bécame more 
prosperous than it had been, and more intelligent. The 
narrative as we now have it implies that national feeling had 
grown, that the people took an interest in politics, that they 
had been studying the ancient laws of Israel as found in 
Deuteronomy. They had become intelligent enough to be 
dissatisfied with the past and ambitious for the future, but 
not intelligent enough to understand truly the existing situa- 
tion, Samuel was in their eyes irreproachable, If he had 
been immortal, they would have been content to have him 
manage affairs forever; but he was mortal. His sons mis- 
behaved themselves (8: 3). Nahash the Ammonite was 
threatening them (12:12). The Philistines were still for- 
midable, and claimed suzerainty (9: 16). Like other men in 
other ages, they concluded that the trouble was in their 
social system. Like other men, they found themselves in- 
competent to operate well the system they had, but imagined 
themselves competent to form a new system. They came to- 
gether to Samuel, quoted Deuteronomy to him (8: 3, 5, 20; 
Deut. 16: 19; 17: 14, 15), and proposed to exchange their 
theocratic system for a monarchical system. He expostulated, 
but by divine direction yielded, and the conference broke up 
with the understanding that the change would be made. 
Then followed an interval, during which Samuel privately 
anointed Saul for king (9: 1 to 10: 16), and then the events 
of the lesson, 

Tue Season.—We may assume that the assembly which 
proclaimed Saul king was held in suitable sutumn weather, 
before the heavy rains set in. Apparently Saul raised his army 
in the plowing season (11: 5,7). After his military operations 
were finished, the kingdom was renewed during the wheat 
harvest season in the Jordan valley (12:17). It follows 
that all these events: occurred within a few months, the last 
months of one vernal year and the openitig month of the 
next vernal year. We shall find this fixing of the season 
quite important in connection with the chronological prob- 
lems that present themselves in the next lesson, 


—O.. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 17.—Samuel called: Samuel acts in the matter as one 
having authority. The verb indicates a summoning by crier 
or by public summons. After the gathering of chapter 8 the 
people had gone to their homes, and now a fresh convocation 
is gathered.— Unto the Lord: The gathering is political, but 
all Israelitish politics had its religious aspect. In the present 
cases especially, another king is to be set up in the place of 
Jehovah, who has hitherto been Israel’s king.—Mizpah: 
Presumably the Mizpah in Benjamin. 

Verses 18, 19.—Samuel’s address to the convention, in- 
troducing the business.—J brought up, etc.: Jehovah declares 
that he has faithfully discharged all his obligations as king 
of Israel. This is more fully stated in 12 : 6-12 and in 
8:7-9. Under the existing theocratic system, the king of 
Israel has never failed his people. The calamities they have 
suffered have never been due to the system, but uniformly to 
their failure to use the system justly and wisely.— Ye have 
this day rejected: God and Samuel are represented as looking 
at this matter from two points of view. On its real merits, 
they see that the conduct of the people is foolish and wicked, 
and use effort to dissuade them. But they also recognize the 
fact that this is a case in which the people ought to judge for 
themselves and choose for themselves. In this sense, the 
people have a right to choose their own king, and Jehovah 
will submit to defeat rather than interfere with that right. 
God insists that men shall use their free will. Rightful 
sovereign that he is, he refuses to be king to any one except 
by consent.—Set a king over us: This is bere represented to 
have been said to God. In 8 : 5 the words are said to 
have been spoken to Samuel. Samuel is thought of as God’s 
representative in the matter. They were willing that he 
should mame the king. They had unmeasured confidence in 
him, They were ready to show their contiuence im bim in 








almost any way t by following his advice.— Present 
yourselves : Samuel already knows who the king is to be, but 
all the same the selection is now to be publicly made, and 
doubtless by lot. 

Verses 20, 21a.—In the: selection every tribe and every 
man has an eqnal chance with the others.— Brought all the 
tribes ... near: The verb is‘the one that is used in describing 
the presentation of offerings at the sanctuary.— The family of 
the Matrites was taken: The Septuagint here adds, “ And the 
family of the Matrites wasbrought near, man hy man” (see 
Rev. Ver., marg.). No doubt this is correct as a statement of 
fact. Either these words were omitted by some copyist of 
thte Hebrew text, or they were originally, for brevity’s sake, 
left to implication. The second alternative is hardly the less 
probable.—Saul . . . was taken: The representation is that 
God guided the lot, so that there came out the result that 
God and Samuel and Saul knew of beforehand. 

In verses 215-24 we are told how the result was accepted 
by Saul himself and by the people. Saul acted as though he 
were beside himself. This is true, whether you attribute his 
conductto modesty or to some less creditable motive. Owing 
to this, his welcome from his subjects wes less enthusiastic 
than it might otherwise have been. 

Verses 21 6, 22.—And they sought him, and he was not found: 
This is exact translation? The “but when” and “ could not 
be” of the versions are variations made to avoid monotony. 
It appears that for the purposes of the lota man might be 
“brought near,” without being actually present.— They asked 
further: In reply to their previous asking, Jehovah had indi- 
cated who their king was; and now they asked again, to find 
out where he was. The form of their question is ambiguous, 
fitting either the text or the margin of the Revised Version. 
—Hath hid himself: Probably by an insane impulse, the pre- 
cursor of those later attacks of'mania when David played 
before him to drive away the evil spirit. 

Verses 23, 24.—They ran and fetched him: They were in 
haste to see the king who had been given them.—And he took 
his place in the midst of the people; and he was higher, etc.: 
This is an exact translation. The variations from it in the 
versions are for the sake of elegance, and with some risk of 
misleading the reader. The idea is not that whenever he 
stood up by the side of somebody he was the taller, but that 
there was some public place provided for him in the midst 
of the people, and he went there and stood in his place, in 
their presence and that of Samuel, while the services of in- 
auguration proceeded; and, as he stood there, every one could 
see how grand-looking he was.— From his shoulders and upward : 
He was a big man and a handsome man, and his personal 
stateliness was attractive to the people.—Samuel said: The 
prophet now proceeds formally to divest himself of the su- 
preme authority, and confer it upon the king.— Whom the 
Lord hath chosen: God had directed the lot that made the 
choice, but that does not exhaust the meaning of the state- 
ment that he had chosen the king. God puts himself on 
record here as holding that difference of judgment is not 
necessarily rebellion. He has had a difference of opinion 
with these people, and he knows, of course, that his opinion 
is correct and theirs mistaken. But he regards it as best that 
they shall bear the responsibility of having their own way. 
+See ye . . . there is none like him: The prophet appeals to 
the evidence of their own eyes, and strives to rouse their 
enthusiasm,—All the people shouted, .. . Live the king: Samuel 
succeeds in eliciting a hearty response. The Hebrew “ Live 
the king” is more reverent than the English “God save the 
king,” unless the latter is actually uttered as a prayer. 

Verse 25.—Samuel told the people: Strictly, “ spoke to the 
people.” He made an address suited to the occasion.— The 
manner of the kingdom: His subject as thus stated connects 
itself sume way with the fundamental law of the kingdom. 
Supposably he called attention to the Deuteronomic law con- 
cerning the kingdom (Deut., chap. 17). Supposably he re- 
peated the particulars to which he had called the attention 
of the first convention (1 Sam., chap. 8). Supposably he in- 
cluded in his address a statement of the history of the times, 
aud of the proceedings connected with the initiating of the 
kingdom.—And wrote: The object is not expressed. What 
he wrote may have been “the manner of the kingdom,” or 
may have been an authentic account of the change, or may 
have been something else connected with the business in 
hand.—A book: The margin of the Revised Version is cor- 
rect in making this “the book.” Here, as in Exodus 17: 
14, it is implied that there was a particular “ book ” of some 
sort where matters of this kind were to be recorded. No one 
can prove that what Samuel wrote at this time was the three 
narratives now found ip Samuel (4: 1lato7: 17; 8: 1-22; 
10 : 17-27), but this hypothesis fits all the known facts.— 

Before the Lord: These words describe some place that must 
have been permanent, and definitely known. Mizpah (7 : 6), 
or any other place where national worship was held, might 
be for the time being “ before the Lord,” but that would not 
muke any such place a suitable one in which to deposit a 
national document for safe keeping. The phrase here used 
implies the existence of a sauciuary with some kind of 
It is cértain that there was at this time 
no fully equipped central sanctuary, c mtaining the tabernaucie 


national character. 
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and the ark, whither Israelites frota every quarter went up 
to the annual feasts ; "but it is equally certain that there ex- 
isted, throughout this period, some sort of a “ house of God,” 
some place “before the Lord,” which was thought of as 
having, in some sense, a national character.—Samuel sent: 
It is the did judge that dismisses the people. The new king 
modestly waits before assuming actual functions of adminis- 
tration. 

Verse 26.—Saul also went to his house: It is sometimes said 
that-he retired at once to private life, and resumed his farm- 
ing (11 : 5, 6), but the following clauses show that this is not 
correct. Evidently, however, he began his reign in a very 
unassuming and inconspicuous way.—And with him went the 
force whom God had touched in their heart: The expression is 
peculiar. The old version has “band of men,” which inter- 
prets the meaning correctly. The Revised Version has “ the 
host” in the text, and “ [men of] valour” in the margin. In 
any case, the meaning evidently is that a certain number of 
choice men were divinely moved to act as body-guard and 
administrative helpers to the new king. 

Verse 27.~Céertain sons of worthlessness: This rendering is 
selected from the text and the margin of the Revised Version. 
Saul’s conduct at the inauguration had not commanded the 
unqualified approval of every one. A man who is queer just 
when a crisis comes is not the man for leadership in emer- 
gencies. In this case, the men whose hearts God had touched, 
the godly, patriotic men, stood by the king. ‘They had taken 
him for better or for worse, and they meant to make him a 
success if possible. Some of the less conscientious men took 
a different course.— Brought him no present: The noun means 
tribute, but tribute politely thought of as a voluntary gift 
from a subordinate to his sovereign, tribute the paying of 
which is a recognition of sovereignty. The statement that 
these worthless men brought him no tribute implies that 
tribute was brought by others.— Held his peaee: Or, as in the 
marginal translation, he acted as though he had been deaf. 
It might have been expected that he would call them to ac- 
count for theirdisloyalty, but, instead, he wisely ignored their 
conduct. This doubtless led some men to despise him the 
more. Here, as in the preceding clauses, it is implied that 
he at once set up his court, and entered upon his duties as 
king,—not on a magnificent scale, to be sure, but fittingly. 
There is nothing inconsistent with this in the next chapter 
(11: 4-7); for no more is there implied than that he still 
looked after his farming, in addition to his public duties. 

This condition of inconspicuousne:s did not last long. 
Within the next month (according to the Septuagintof tie 
next verse, corroborated by Josephus, and by all the proba- 
bilities in the case), the invasion by Nahash gave him an 
opportunity toshow what qualities he had for leadership. The 
spirit of God came fpon him; he rose to the occasion, and 
acted promptly, ably, and succéssfully. His conduct con- 
vinced his subjects that those who had been disloyal to him 
deserved death, and he still farther endeared himself to all 
by his magnanimous treatment of them. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT the circuit of Samuel as judge should have been 
limited to a verysmall district—from Bethel to Gilgal 
being only about fifteen miles, while thence to Mizpah was 
little more, and from Mizpah to Bethel was only six or seven 
—shows that, however great the influence of the prophet 
over Palestine at large, the sphere of his actual authority 
was a mere spot on the face of the country. That influence, 
however, added to the experience of the local benefit from 
the rule of such as Gideon had been, in the north center, 
and of the weakness involved in isolated tribal organization, 
had gradually softened the extreme passion for this patriar- 
chal organization, which was wholly unsuited for the collective 
life of the whole as a dation. 

The power of the native races among whom they dwelt, 
through their centralized government, had led to a widespread 
feeling that the only way to insure national independence, and 
to gain a fitting place among their neighbors, was by uniting 
under oné leader, who should command the allegiance and 
support of all. 

This conviction was further deepened by the unworthiness 
of Samuel’s sons, Joel and Abiah. Bovh of them, indeed, 
had the sacred name incorporated in their own; for the one 
was Joel,—“ Jehovah is his God,”—and the other Abiah,— 
“ Jehovah is his father,”—but their lives belied such high- 
sounding professions ; for, like Eastern judges in all ages, 
when sent by their father, as his dejuties, to judge in the 
district round Beersheba, on the edge of the southern desert, 
they stooped to sell justice to the highest bidder, and showed 
themselves notoriously venal. They, therefore, could not 
succeed to their father’s post, and yet, as he was new old, 
something must Le done to prevent the return of anarchy at 


lis death, The only solution apnesrnd to be the seleetion of 
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a king, and “all the” shaykhs, or “elders of Israel,” having 
agreed on this, they made the formal request to Samuel. 

It is hard, however, for an old man to adopt new ideas. 
To Samuel, the change proposed appeared a revolt from Jeho- 
vah, in whom alone he recognized the king of Israel. Unable 
to see the advantages of any change, he realized, with pro- 
phetic insight, the many evils that such a king as alone they 
could expect—a despot, like the kings of all Eastern races— 
would bring with him. But Israel had for four hundred 
years felt the misery of disunion, and was stedfast in its re- 
solve to be like the’ nations round ; so that, at last, Samuel 
yielded to the demand,—the choice of the new ruler being 
left in his hands, to be afterwards ratified by the people. 

Saul, the object of his approval, was a member of one of 
the smallest septs of the smallest tribe, Benjamin, in which, 
however, his father was a man of substance, living in patri- 
archal simplicity among his flocks.and cattle; a man busy 
with his acres, which his son, living with him in patriarchal 
dependence, helped him to till. Of splendid manly beauty, 
very tall, and of noble proportions,—the ideal of a hero king, 
—Saul was yet touchingly modest, with apparently no swell- 
ing ambition, even when the kingship had been offered to 
him; for he still devoted himself loyally to the simple duties 
of his father’s homestead when king-elect. 

His being chosen by the tribes is a strange episode in Old 
World life. The drove of asses belonging to Kish—a great 
item in the paternal establishment—having strayed, Saul, 
with a man, was sent in search of them. Failing, however, 
to find them after.three days, he turned to Samuel’s village 
to consult “the man of God.” He had nothing with 
him for the gift always required, among Orientals, in ap- 
proaching a superior, but the fourth part of a shekel lent 
him by his man, which, however, was regurded as enough- 
With this humble offering they, next day, found the prophet, 
who invited Saul to return with him to his house. 

Saul had, perhaps, often pondered the low estate of his 
people, which must have been impressed on him by his road 
homewards leading him past an outpost of the Philistines, 
who thus, even in Samuel’s last days, were the masters of the 
hill country of the Jewish tribes, from which they had so 
often been driven. The excitement of such a turn in his 
destiny may well have overpowered the new king, and it is, 
therefore, no wonder to find that, in passing a band of prophets 
- coming down from a hill sanctuary, preceded by music, he 
caught their enthusiasm, and was carried off by it for the 
time, joining them in their excited manifestations, Reach- 
ing home at last, he was once, more himself, and quietly re- 
sumed his humble duties, till God’s will should make itself 
known. , 

After a time this was disclosed ; for Samuel, having called 
an assembly of the people at Mizpah, the election of the king 
they sought was carried out. Voting by tribes, that of Ben- 


jamin was taken, and from this the sept of Matri, and then’ 


Saul himself, but when called he did not answer, having hid- 
den from the anticipated result. In the end he was found, 
however, among the “ stuff,”—the circle of beasts, provender, 
and food for the people. When thus brought before the great 
gathering, his royal stature and his noble form made any 
hesitation in confirming the choice impossible. ‘“ Look at 
him!” cried Samuel, with fond pride. “See the man God 
has chosen, and you will admit that there is not his equal 
among all the people.” “God save the king!” was the in- 
stant assent from unnumbered voices, and Saul was the elected 
king. But he was not to rule by arbitrary caprice. Samuel 
had guarded against this; for he, then and there, discoursed 
to the people on the future constitution, which he had en- 
grossed in a book, and this, after he had recited it publicly, 
was to be the Magna Charta of the race, laid up before God 
for its safe keeping. 


Bournemouth, England. 
RAS 
“IT Gave thee a King in my Anger” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E SHALL best bring out the significance of this les- 

son, as part of the great revolution which established 

monarchy in Israel, by considering separately the respective 
parts in it of God, Samuel, and Saul. 

1. One great purpose shaping the details of the story is to 
make clear and emphatic that Saul was chosen by God. That 
is the reason for the remarkable way in which Samuel is 
warned on the preceding day that the chosen “ prince” would 
come to-morrow. That is the reason, too, for the Voice which 
said to Samuel,“ Behold theman!” That is the reason, too, 
for the apparently fortuitous chain of circumstances which 
brought these two, the old and the young, the representative 
of the expiring order and of the new, face to face, strangers 
though they were. That was the reason why Samuel’s anoint- 
ing, which was God's anointing (1 Sam. 10: 1), preceded the 
national assembly at Mizpah, and it was also the reason for 
the procedure there by lot. The people had no voice in the 
selection. They had but to accep! the divine choice. 

Now this fact that God chose Saul is fuii of instruction, 
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when taken in conjunction with two things,—Israel’s sin in 
desiring a king, and Saul’s swift decadence and ultimate fall. 
As to the former, we must keep clear in view that the desire 
for a king “to judge us like all the nations,” was something 
a great deal more grave than a wish to change a political 
constitution. It was an act of national apostasy, precipitated, 
indeed, by Samuel’s own weakness, in letting the hereditary 
principle creep in, by making his sons judges (in distinct con- 
travention of the very idea of the office and of all precedent), 
and by their unworthiness, but being essentially the fruit of 
incapacity to realize the kingship and championship of their 
unseen God. : 

The profound divine message in 1 Samuel 8 : 7-9, puts the 
matter in its true light as being the national rejection of God 
as king, and as being a parallel to the lust after idols. Both 
sins sprang from the same root,—the difficulty of believing in 
an invisible helper, and the consequent craving for some 
tangible, material embodiment of power as an idol or as a 
king. Sense cried aloud for something more “substantial” 
than this God whom no man could see, and for some One who 
could in person head the charge of Israel against the Philis- 
tines, It was all very well to be told stories about a captain 
of the Lord’s host, with a drawn sword in his hand, whom a 
Joshua might get a glimpse of now and then. But flesh and 
blood would fight better if one’s eyes could see a stalwart 
Israelite commanding the host, and striking with his sword. 

Nor did the love of being like other people fail to influence. 
Their national constitution was an unheard-of thing, and 
naturally its singularity did not please the Israelites, 

Shall we condemn them as if their temper was unique or 
eminently wicked? Surely we recognize their likeness to 
ourselves in that craving after visible supports to faith. It 
has infected the church in all times, and is rampant to-day 
in many forms. In our daily life why do we cling so fondly 
to visible helpers, and feel, as too many of us do, that a 
human breast on which we can lay our heads, and to which 
we can confide our troubles, is more to us than the heart 
and ear of God. There are many people to-day who had 
much rather have a good balance at their credit in the bank 
than God’s promise to take care of their needs, We are all 
tempted to think, like the old cosmbgonists, that the blue vault 
about us must fall, unless somewhere on the edge of the hori- 
zon there are pillars to hold it up. 

But God permitted this sinful wish to have its way. Is 
that difficult to understand? Is it not in accord with his 
constant dealings? If we will not walk in his ways, he often 
leaves us to our own, He grants us the things that we 
whimper for, though our crying shows that we have shaken 
off his rule, and lets experience teach us the lessons of our 
folly. Wishes are often best cured by being fulfilled. 

Saul soon proved unworthy. The man chosen by God was 
a failure. Was, then, the choice a mistake? No. What he 
was chosen to do, he did. He saved Israel “ out of the hand 
of the Philistines.” The need of the hour was for a warrior 
king, and Saul’s reign was one long struggle in which his 
heroism blazed magnificently. As we shall see, he had many 
fine traits of character when chosen, but his high position 
developed vices which wrecked him at last. God chooses 
men for tasks, and is ready to fit them for their work, but 
he does not magically preserve them from the temptation of 
their positions, unless they keep themselves in touch with 
him; and if they reject his help, and are made worse by their 
exaltation, it is not God who has erred in his choice, but men 
who have fallen beneath their vocation by their own sin. 

2. Samuel’s part in the transaction is clearly marked. His 
religion and, possibly, less worthy reasons, set him strongly 
against the wish fora king. But he bowed without hesita- 
tion to the Divine appointment, swallowed his doubts and 
objections, acquiesced in the deposition of his sons, and cheer- 
fully carried through the task of anointing Saul. The old 
man was true to the boy’s vow, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant 
heareth.”” His position was a difficult one. He had to guide 
the nation through a critical transition. It was an awkward 
passage through which he had to steer into smooth water. 
To fit on a great change of a largely political character to an 
old order of things, to avoid conflicts between the partisans of 
either, and to keep down jealousies of tribe, locality, and indi- 
viduals, was no easy task. The first of the prophets and last 
of the judges was, as it were, the pivot on which the great 
revolution quietly turned, with the minimum of friction and 
noise. Only a man of ripened wisdom, and, still more neces- 
sary, of manifest disinterestedness, could have presided over 
so far-reaching a change. But a heart that keeps near to 
God is fitted for delicate duties, and a leader who evidently 
has no personal ends can sway men almost as he will. 

Samuel’s gracious courtesy to Saul is strikifgly marked in 
the story, as well as the wise gradualness of his disclosure of 
the great surprise. He sends Saul before him to the place of 
sacrifice, which is a token of honor. He proffers hospitality, 
and promises further communications. He shows his pro- 
phetic power by the information about the asses, and then he 
just hints at something great waiting for Saul, which is suf- 
ficiently described to excite wonder, but not to give knowl- 
edge. Tuen, at the sacrificial feast, he sets this young 
stranger from Beujamiu in the highest place, and, by a 





pathetically simple piece of symbolism, the setting before 
Saul of the choicest part of the sacrifice, indicates to him 
and to the other guests a little more of the coming royalty. 

Observe that the portion which had been reserved was the 
choicest part of the sacrifice, usually set aside for the priests, 
and that it had been reserved for Saul (which showed that 
he was expected), and is now brought out at the appointed 
time. 

That this act. was intended to be a public demonstration 
before the guests, is indicated by the last clause of verse 24, 
which, at first sight, seems irrelevant,—“ Since I said, I have 
invited the people.” Their being assembled was the reason 
why the reserved portion was reserved till in their presence 
it could be set before Saul. It was a token of honor, and 
perhaps it was also a symbol of the kingly dignity which, in 
like manner, had been, as it were, reserved for Saul, and 
was now being brought forth for him, in the sight of these 
witnesses. 

The private communing that night on the house-top, while 
only the silent stars saw them, would bring Samuel fuller 
knowledge of the manner of man Saul was, and, no doubt, 
would be an opportunity, for the old man to pour out to the 
young one his cherished hopes for Israel, and much of his 
ripe wisdom. But it does not seem that even then Samuel's 
whole mind was disclosed. That was not done till the morn- 
ing sun was shining down on them, and there, outside the 
city, they two being alone, the old prophet drenched the 
black locks of the abashed Benjamite with the anointing oil, 
which symbolized God's choice and communication of needed 
gifts, and, with a kiss of allegiance and affection, sent him 
away. 

No doubt, many thoughts filled Samuel's heart as he went 
back in the early morning light to his house-top. It is always 
hard for the old to acquiesce in, and even sometimes to fur- 
ther, changes which do not altogether commend themselves 
to their judgment, even when they are seen to be inevitable, 
Well is it for nations and churches when the representatives 
of the old order are willing to pour the anointing oil on the 
young head of the embodiment of the new, and to give the 
stalwart warrior the benediction of a kiss from aged lips! 

3. Saul’s part in this incident brings into view chiefly two 
points, both of them excellences, We need not enter on the 
sad history that followed. The young man that went up the 
hill to ask the seer about his father’s asses, was intent only on 
his piece of rural business, He evidently had had no thoughts 
beyond his daily life on his father’s farm. He went up to 
the city a plain, undistinguished young Benjamite; he came 
down next day God's anointed king. “ He went to seek his 
father’s asses, and he found a kingdom,” 

The lesson for all, especially for the young, is, do the small 
duties of to-day, and be sure that doing them is the best 
preparation for wider spheres, and that when you are ready for 
these, they will be accessible to you. The reward of work is 
more work. Youthful ambition is apt to turn up its nose at 
homely, small tasks, and to say, “If I had something to do 
worth my great powers, how well. I would do it; but how 
can I let out all that is in me over such paliry tasks as mine?” 
Little tasks may be great if done from great motives; and, if 
we fill the corner where we are with light, we shall sooner 
or later be set on a candlestick high enough for the light that 
is in us. 

Simplicity and modesty marked the young Saul. He feels 
himself unworthy of the great destiny dimly marked out for 
him (v. 21). Such a temper becomes untried youth, though 
its opposite is often a characteristic of early life. It usually 
takes a good many hard knocks to beat youthful self-conceit 
out of a man; and, if it is in him, he will be sure to get his 
share of these; for things in this world are ordered so that 
modesty and humility, like lowly shrubs, escape the light- 
ning which strikes the high cedars. It is time enough to 
boast when we are putting off the armor, and few of us have 
much inclination to do so then. But when we are putting it 
on, and have made no proof of our prowess, the less we brag 
or think of ourselves the better. It will do us no harm to 
remember the wise saying of an Cambridge don, “ Gentle- 
men, none of us, not even the youngest, is infallible.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Samuel Vacates his Place for Saul 


SRAEL had lived four hundred years from the exodus 

. in servitude or victory, according to sin or obedience 
to God. Now they determined to found their success and 
greatness on military organization like other nations, regard- 
less of their moral condition. God consented to let them 
work out their experiment, and made choice of the Grst king 
by lot. 

At that time Saul was a most excellent choice. He had 
most magnetic presence, was very modest; knowing he was 
chosen king, he hid among the stuff. He accepted the state 
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asa monarchy, limited by a written constitution. He was 
respectfal to prophets, and loyal to Gud. He did not 
assume the regal state at once, and when some men despised 
him, and brought no presents, he was as one deaf, and waited 
for an emergency demanding leadership. 

God's real idea for the kingdom had been to have himself 
for the king, and the whole nation inspired. He meant to 
inspire all to be kings, the Bezaleels for cunning workman- 
ship, no less than the Joshuas for leadership. He would 
make the most lowly of his people greater than the kings of 
other nations. What amazing possibilities he offered! 

But Israel rejected God, who had already done so much, 
and waited to do vastly more, and asked a man for a king. 
Men are never willing that God should do all he wishes for 
them. They even kept bis steam and lightning waiting six 
thousand years, before they would use them. Did God ever 
have full opportunity to do all he wished for, and through 
any man? 

This Jesson shows God's great patience, forbearance, and 
willingness to help a little where they would not allow him 
to do much, 

Fail not to read Browning’s “ Saul.” 


University Park, Colo. 
FSA 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


Saul Chosen King; Or, A Real Difficulty and a Wrong Way Out 


AMUEL was growing old, During all his administration 
no one had been able to find any fault with him. He 
had been upright, patriotic, and patient. Under his ad- 
ministration the land had prospered, and to him they owed 
more than they could understand. His is one of the very 
few characters in the Bible against whom the Holy Spirit 
has recorded nothing amiss, Among these there are Joshua, 
Joseph, Nehemiah, Daniel, and perhaps one or two more. 
But, alas! Samuel’s boys were not “chips of the old block.” 
It seems that they were bad, and the people looked forward 
with apprehension, to the time when Samuel would be no 
more, and when the power would fall into the hands of these 
worthless fellows. Jt constimmted a real difficulty, and one 
which the leaders were justified in trying to avoid. 

I know that there was in all their reckoning the latent 
dasire to have a king, so as to be “ like all the nations” that 
were round about them. Men rarely act from single motives. 
But the main cause at this time for their action seems really 
to have arisen from the evil character of these two young 
men. The unfortunate part of it was that they took the 
wrong way out of their troubles. What they should have 
done, was to ask guidance of the Lord, and not to have taken 
the matter into their own hands, But, instead of doing 
this, they leaned on’ the arm of flesh, and, as a consequence, 
went far astray. 

That God regarded this as a serious mistake is evident 
from the fact that he said to Samuel that the people had not 
rejected the prophet, but had rejected God as their ruler. 
That God hearkened to their insistent petition does not 
show that he approved of it, but is only an instance of where 
God “gave them their request; but sent leanness into their 
soul” (Psa. 106: 15), It not infrequently happens that God 
treats his wilful children in this way. When they ask and 
ask and ask again, he grants them their desire, just so as to 
teach them, as he could in no other way, that they are not 
able to direct their own stepgy Do not wise earthly parents 
sometimes act in the same way? 

The result of this action on the part of Israel was that 
their whole system of government was changed at one stroke, 
and that from that day on to the end of their history they 
were a monarchy,—at first a sort of constitutional monarchy 
(see verse 25 of this lesson), and then more and more an 
absolute monarchy. If we were right in our lesson on “ The 
Time of the Judges,” this was the turning-point, where all 
their most serious troubles really began, and, whereas they 
thought that they had devised a way out of difficulty, they 
were really running more deeply into it. 

This is the way generally, when we look to the arm of 
flesh, and take counsel of man, forsaking the counsel of the 
Most High. Many and many a time, in our experience, we 
find that we are surrounded by real difficulties. In church 
life, in household affairs, in business relationships, in politi- 
cal matters, we meet these difficulties. We are right in want- 
ing to avoid them. But just 4s soon as we take such measures 
as cannot meet the approval of God we err, and, instead of 
extricating ourselves, we only involve ourselves more and 
more. It is always better to bear any wrong than to do any 
wrong. Yet so frail is human nature that it not infrequently 
does wrong rather than bear any wrong. This is what the 
Apostle inveighs against when he urges that we do no evil that 
good may come therefrom. All crookedness in business, all 
devious ways in law practice, all falsification in any relation- 
ship in life, just “to get ont of real difficulties,” mast be 
utterly condemned. 

Now look for a while at the young king. He is tall and 
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handsome, and that is not a thing to be despised. Then he 
has a mos capital counselor, and that was a thing to be very 
grateful for. Samuel was a tower of strength to Saul, and for 
a while Saul availed himself of the advice of this godly man. 
Pity that he did not stand by him, and under all circum- 
stances follow his words. 

Then again Saul had a great advantage in that he was 
truly God’s choice, God did not take him from the people 
to ruin him, but to do by him as well as it was possible to de. 
Had he heeded the divine commands, given by the mouth of 
the prophet, he would have fared well. To be God's choice 
was no mean advantage to begin with. Then, he was a 
favorite with the people (with a few exceptions), and that 
was in his favor. 

Finally, he was apparently modest, to start with, and thought 
little of himself. His reply to Samuel when the latter first 
indicated to him his future shows this. Samuel said to him, 
“And on whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it noton thee?” 
To this Saul made wise reply: “Am not I a Benjamite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family the least of ull 
the families of the tribe of Benjamin? Wherefore then 
speakest thou so to me?” (1 Sam. 9: 20, 21.) This showed 
becoming modesty, and that is a most valuable characteristic 
ina ruler. Solomon had this too, at the start, and it pleased 
God. 

All these things were propitious in the opening of the 
career of Israel’s first king. Would that he had lived up to 
the advantages of his early life! But all this, taken in con- 
nection with his future life, shows that no auspicious begin- 
nings are enough to ensure successful endings, unless God’s 
favor be constantly sought. All is not well that begins well, 
and we need to remember this in the governance of our own 
lives, Are you to-day surrounded by ten thousand favorable 
circumstances? Depend not on them, but depend only on 
God, who blessed you with them. 


Saas-Fee, Switzerland. 
LSA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


wm the Philistines were coming against Israel, in 

whom did the people trust for deliverance? What 
did they axk Samuel to do for them? What caused the 
Philistines to fear and flee? Had the Israelites any reason 
to think that the Lord would not always hear and deliver? 
Of what was the stone called Ebenezer ‘always to remind 
them? Who raised up judges to deliverthem? By what 
judge did the Lord help to conquer a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand Midianites with three hundred picked nen? How 
was Jericho taken? Can you tell of other victories in which 
the Lord helped Israel? And yet, when Samuel! was old, the 
people complained that they wanted a king. Samuel’s sons 
were not like their father. They were unjust and selfish, and 
the people would never want them to rule in the place of 
Samuel. 

Give us a King.—About twenty years after the worship at 
Mizpah,,when the Lord thundered upon the Philistines and 
Samuel set up the memorial stone, the people were again in 
trouble and discontented, and cried to Samuel for help. This 
time they did not say, “ Pray for us,” but their request was, 
“Give us a king to judge us.” They knew that Samuel 
could not many years longer be their judge, and they wanted 
to be like the nations around them, with a king to go before 
them in battle, to have a grand court, with lords and princes 
living in splendor. Then perhaps they did not care to feel 
that they must faithfully serve God in order to have his 
blessing, and that a brave king, skilled in war, would keep 
away or conquer the warlike nations they had always feared. 
In their cry to Samuel they made no mention of the Lord, 
no reference to past care, or gratitude either to Sarhuel or to 
Samuel’s God. 

Samuel Displeased.—Grieved and wounded in spirit, Samuel 
went for counsel and comfort to his only Guide. The answer 
he gave in his childhood had been the rule of his long life: 
“Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” He did not need 
to tell his Lord that he was heart-sore and troubled, or to put 
into words the wound of being set aside by a thankless 
people, or the sickening sense of being di-carded without 
regret after a lifetime of true service. The answer of the 
Lord was brief, but full of sympathy: “They have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me.” 

Samuel's Answer to the People.-—As the Lord directed, so 
Samuel spoke to the people. He told them how it would be 
when they had a king,—that he would claim their service, 
their fields, the fruit of their vineyards, their men to be his 
soldiers, their maids for cooks and bakers, the bet of their 
flocks to be hisown. Yet the people said, “ Nay, but we will 
have a king over us; that we may also be like all the na- 
tions; and that our king may go out before us, and fight our 
battles.” The Lord showed them what to expect, but yet he 
would let them have what they wanted,—a king. Did you 
ever know a father who let the baby put its finger in the 
bright light it was always trying to touch, so that the child 
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might itself learn that flame will burn? The child was free 
to do so, though he was plainly told how it would be if he 
disobeyed the warning. “Listen to the people, and make 
them a king,” the Lord said to Samuel; for, Vike a wise 
parent, after he had warned, he let them have their own way, 
though he knew all that would follow. 

Called to Mizpah._—Again the people were called to meet at 
Mizpah, not for prayer or worship, but to choose a king. 
They did not know that the Lord had already chosen for 
them, and they were just as free to cast lots for one tribe of 
them all, and one family and one person, as if Samuel had 
not already poured the holy oil on his head, and kissed him, 
and said to him privately, “The Lord hath anointed thee to 
be captain over his inheritance.” You must surely read the 
ninth and tenth chapters of First Samuel, and get all the 
charming story of the man who with his servant went from 
place to place for days, searching for his father’s lost asses, 
and instead found a prophet and a kingdom. As the days 
passed, looking vainly for the strayed animals, the servant 
said to the young man, * Let us go and ask the prophet,” and 
some young women, going to draw water, told them where to 
find him. ‘The day before, the Lord had said to Samuel, 
“ To-morrow, about this time, I will send a man for you to 
anoint as king.” As he came to Samuel, the Lord said to 


* the prophet, “ Behold the man whom I spoke to thee of; he 


shall reign over my people.” There could be no mistake, 
but the man Saul was amazed, and said,“ I am of the smallest 
tribe in Israel, and my father’s house the least of all the 
tribe.” We do not know all the talk of Samuel with Saul on 
the house-top in the early morning, before the prophet 
started with him towards his home, and on the way secretly 
anointed him as king, 

Saul! Elected King.—When the lot was cast, and had fallen 
upon Saul of the tribe of Benjamin, he seemed to be missing. 
Where was he found? He could not remain hidden, and, 
when he stood among them, every one could see the hand- 
some face, the tall, manly frame, as he stood head and shoul- 
ders above them all, and they joyfully shouted until the 
echoes rang again, “God save tle king!” A few brave, tried 
men, whom the Lord had chosen to be the king’s counselors, 
went with Saul to his home to plan and prepare for his ruling 
the kingdom. Sumuel wrote in a book the doings of the time, 
and laid up the records to be preserved; but he was still the 


watchful friend and adviser of Saul. The Lord reigned and ° 


ruled over all, but Saul for forty years was the first king of 
Israel. 


Louisville, Ky. 
A» 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


AMUEL was disappointed. You remember the people 

had said to him, “Cease not to ery unto the Lord our 

God for us, that he will save us out of the hand of the Philis- 

tines” ? and you remember that, in a wonderful way, God had 
saved them ? 

The people had given up the worship of idols, too (con- 
tinuing the review of last Sunday’s lesson), and Samuel had 
worked for years to teach them about our God. Now Samuel 
was disappointed because the people were asking him to give 
them something which they ought not to have. Before [ tell 
you what it was, let us look at this picture. 

The man you see standing there, dressed in a long, loose 
robe, is Samuel. That young man with a staff in his hand, 
standing in front of Samuel, is Saul. Samuel has a vial in 
his hand, and, as you see, is pouring oil upon Saul’s head. 
This is a sign—a very solemn one—to Saul and others that 
Saul is chosen king to rule over the Israelites. Way over 
there, in the picture, you can see high hills. Saul’s fatlier 
owns a farm over there among the hills. 

Such a farm would look strange to us, with its fig- and 
olive- trees, its banana-trees, and great palms, like those in 
the picture. 

Saul has been at work on his father’s farm, and must have 
had a great deal of plowing, planting, and watering to do. 

Way over, beyond these hills, you can see other hills 
where the asses from the farm strayed away,—even farther 
than you can see in the picture,—Saul had been sent in search 
of them. That meant to Saul days, and perhaps nighis, of 
wandering in woods and desert places, and possibly it meant, 
too, an encounter with wild beasts. 

You can see his strong sandals, which will save his feet 
from the sharp stones and hot sand, and his staff will help 
him in —— 

He had to give up the search at last, and came here, as you 
see in the picture, to ask Samuel to help him. Samuel first 
told him where the animals were to be found, and then told 
him that God had chosen him to be king, and to rule the 
people. 

This is what the people wanted which they ought not to 
have,—a king to rule over them. 

Samuel had taught them most carefully that they shouki 
be ruled every hour in the day by the words and wishes of 
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our God; but now the people said they wished to be like the 
strange people around them,—ruled by the words-and wishes 
of an earthly king, as these strange people were whom they 
saw fighting for their king, and praising him for his brave 
deers of war. This is why Samuel felt so badly, and so greatly 
disappointed. : 

That building at the left of the picture, which looks like a 
castle, is the city gate. 

Saul will go through this gate to those hills you see, and 
then go quietly to work again on the farm, staying there 
until it is time to begin to rule the people. 

We will not hear of him again, but once, until next Sun- 
day; but we think he will be a good king, because he is patient 
and faithful in his farm work. 

This once we hear of him. He is called before all the peo- 
ple, and hears Samuel say, “See ye him whom the Lord hath 
chosen, that there is none like him among all the people?” 
And all the people shouted, and said, “ God save the king.” 

The people ought not to have had a king at all, except 
their heavenly King; but God chose a king for them, guid- 
ing them even in their great mistake, so that they would not 
be wholly destroyed, so that they would learn better things 
through this very mistake. 

God touk care of them, as he takes care of us, even when 
they chose the wrong. When we make mistakes, if we are 
in God’s service, and choose the wrong, God allows our mis- 
take to turn into the best kind of a teacher. == 

How can that be? you ask. Because God rules over every- 
thing, so that even the mistakes of his people will teach 
them to choose that which is right. 

We have a hard word in our golden text—“ reigneth ”— 
that means “rules asa king.” Our golden text teaches us 
that every one in the whole world should be glad because 
Ged rules as a king. 

After repeating our text,—“ The Lord reigneth: let the 
earth rejoice,”—we will sing: 





** God is good, the sky is saying ; 
God is great, the hills declare ; 
God is love, the flowers are telling; 
God is round us everywhere.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
AS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


7 IGHER THAN ANY OF THE PEOPLE FROM HISSHOUL- 

DERS AND Upwarp.”—Plysical valor and manly 
prowess, rather than statecraft, were the qualities looked for in 
the wearer of acrown. Homer describes Ajax as “ towering 
over all, with head and shoulders broad.” Virgil tells &s 
that Turnus “ oat-topped the foremost chieftains by a head.” 
Herodotus writes that the Ethiopians “ choose their king by 
finding the man who is the tallest of all the citizens, and has 
strength equal to his height,” and in another place speaks of 
Xerxes, king of Persia, as meriting, by his stature and pro- 
portions, the regal position. 

“ Tue CHILDREN OF BELIAL... BROUGHT HIM NO PREs- 
Ents.” —The bringing of presents has ever been, in the East, 
the recognized expre-sion of homage. It is a universal idea 
that no one can present himself empty-handed before his 
superior, and especially before a king. The presents offered 
by the “wise men from the East” to the infant Saviour were 
a distinct recognition of his royalty. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in the passage, “ The kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts.” In the feudal ages, homage to a sovereign was 
always expressed by an offering; it might be a very trifling 
one, but it was an acknowledgment of fealty. Great estates, 
for instance, were held in England by the presentation of a 
rose, a horseshoe, a falchion, on some particular day. The 
offering was nothing in itself, but the omission to make 
it would have been held as an act of rebellion. To the 
present day the great princes of India, many of them ruling 
principalities equal in extent to a European state, do homage 
to their empress by presents; in fact, through the whole of 
Asia the custom is universal, as a sign of fealty to the suzerain 
power. Hence Saul’s ignoring of the slight implied by not send- 
ing gifts was a proof of great magnanimity and forbearance. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ CALLED THE PEOPLE ToGETHER.”—The conditions pre- 
vailing in Israel at the time when Saul was elected king are 
fairly represented by those under which the wandering inhab- 
itants of Arabia live to-day, the main difference being that the 
children of Jacob had adopted more or less settled habits. Th: y 
were all of the same blood, and professed devotion to the one 
Jehovah. But the various tribes were distinct organizations, 
compact and resolute in defense of their own peculiar in- 
terests, and not infrequently at war with each other. Any- 
thing like a feeling of nationality, resulting in united action, 
Was generated only io presence of a common danger, which 
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threatened all alike, or hope that appealed to every section. 

They were ever liable to fly apart again, and assume the atti- 

tude of mutual hostility. The Arabs, in like manner, claim 

to be descended from one jadd, or ancestor; the same warm 

blood throbs in all their veins. The men of every tribe in the 

desert solitudes bow down before the one Ullah, than whom, 

they “ confess,” there i8 no other. The individual tribes are 

like overgrown families, wherein there is an amazing develop- 

ment of community of feeling and interest. When assailed 

by no peril from without, these tribes often array themselves 

in fierce hostility to exch other; and the tales of their 

encounters often vie in horror with many of the stories in 

the Old Testament. But while thus often rent and torn by 

intestine jealousies and tribal strifes, Ismael from of old has 

dwelt in the face of his brethren, and presented a united 

front to the outside world. In the hope inspired by Muham- 
mad they for a time forgot their mothal qnarrels, and ranged 
themselves like brothers under his victorious banners. The 
movement resulting in the election of Saul found a sort of 
counterpart in the revolution that marked the middle of last 
century in Central Arabia, when the shaykh Ibn Sa‘dd, in 
Ed-Deriyeh, stirred up by the pious Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd el- 
Wabhab, united the tribes in a religious enterprise under his 
command. His successors held sway until the latter half of 
this century, when Ibn Rashid, the chief in Hayil, who had 
long aspired to kingly power, at last triumphed over Ibn 
Said. The influence of Ibn Rashid is still great, expecially 
north and northwest of his capital. While this lends a cer- 
tain sense of unity to the scattered tribes, he has not ad- 
vanced far beyond the stage reached by Saul when he went 
back to his flocks at Gibeah. His main business is that of 
the owner of flocks and herds, and only in times of stress 
would he, like Israel’s first king, leave his herds, and summon 
his people to battle. 

“He was HIGHER THAN ANY OF THE PEOPLE FROM HIS 
SHOULDERS AND Upwarp.”—Just as Saul owed much of his 
personal ascendancy to his regal stature, we find that physi- 
cal distinctions do much to impress the mind of the ruder 
Orient to-day. The undoubted power of Muhammad Sa‘id 
Pasha, so long the famous commander of the pilgrimage from 
Damascus to Mecca, is largely ascribed to his lion-like mien 
and stentorian voice, while one who had felt once the angry 
flame of his flashing eve ever after trembled at his approach. 
I know one man who for years exercised a considerable influ- 
ence over the tribesmen in the neighborhood of Madeba, in 
the land of Moab. He makes no secret of his belief that, in 
the first instance, at least, he owed this influence to his own 
great stature, and particularly to his gigantic beard. 


Edgbasion, Birmingham, England. 
ASA: 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. A Kine Destrep (1 Sam. 8 : 1-22).— What reasons con- 
nected with Sumuel led the people to seek a king? connected 
with his sons? Why did the plan dieplease Samuel? How 
did he warn the people ? 

2. A Kine Founp (1 Sam. 9: 1-27).—How were Saul and 
Samuel brought together? What do you think about a belief 
in chance? How does all worthy promotion come to a man ? 

3. Gop Resecrep (vs. 17-19).— Where was Mizpah ? How 
should every gathering of Christians be a gathering “ unto 
the Lord”? Why did Samuel remind the people of what 
God had done for them? Why did merely choosing Saul 
amount to a rejection of God? (Matt.6: 24.) What choices 
in our modern lives amount to the same rejection. 

4. Sau SELECTED (vs. 20-23).—In what way was theselec- 
tion made? How was jealousy prevented by a selection from 
the tribe of Benjamin? Why was Saul’s hiding a good sign? 
What was “the stuff’? Why is it right that a strong, well- 
developed body should win a man’s influence? Why should 
we seek this physical power ? 

5. Gop Save tHe Kina! (vs. 24-27.)—How much mean- 
ing was there in the people’s shout? (v.24) Just what 
did Samuel “ write ina book”? Where was Gibeah? What 
is the only kind of friends worth having? How were Saul’s 
foes an honor to him? Why. was the course he took toward 
them a wise one? 

For the Superintendent 

1. Why did the Israelites want aking? £ Why was this 
afoolish wish? 3. Who chose the king? 4. Whom did he 
choose? 5. To what tribe did he belong? 6. Where was 
he brought before the people? 7. What did they cry when 
they saw him? 8. Why was Saul so popular? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions go be Answered in Writing 
1. What reason did Ixrnel give for wixhing to have a king? 


2. On what occasion bad Samue! first met Sani? 3. In wisat 


manner was the king selected? 4. What was Saul's personal 
appearance? 5. How was Israel pleased with the new king? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers, Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


KSA” 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





~—— —--— 


| THE OFFICE SEEKING THE MAN. | 





GOD. | 


| 
CHOSEN BY. samuel. | 
| 


ALL ISRAEL, | 





‘The powers that be are ordained of God.” 


| WHEN THE LORD CALLS 

| ROPHET, 
| THROUGH HIS Pron 
| 


EOPLE, 
SAY, 


NOT, 1 AM A CHILD.” 
IS HE CALLING ME? 


"HERE AM 1: SEND ME.” 
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Trenton, N. J. } 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays,” 

“ Come, thou almighty King.” 

“My country, ’tis of thee.” 

“‘ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
“God bless our native land.” 

* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“ Our Lord is now rejected.” 

“ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 


FSR 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


AMUEL... said,... Ye have this day rejected your God ; 
... and ye have said, ... Nay, but set a king over us (vs. 
17-19). Little folks and larger ones are very likely to want 
the things which are not good fof them, and to prefer such 
things to those which are the best ones possible for them. A 
baby wants an open razor to play with, because it is so bright. 
A child wants to eat poison berries, because they are so pretty. 
Young people want to have a part in occupations, or to find 
a place in surroundings, which are evil, because they are 40 
attractive. Older people want wealth or position or power, 
because it seems to promise so much. All of us are inclined 
to reach out after that which is not for our good, because to 
the eye of sense it is so pleasing. Very few of us are ready 
to have God decide for us, always, as to what is for our good. 
Still fewer of us would make a wise choice if God should 
permit us to choose for ourselves. “ We know not how to 
pray as we ought.” The safest prayer, even when the bitter- 
est cup is proffered to us, is: “ Nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

When he stood among the people, he was higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and upward (v. 23). God knew what 
kind of a man the people would want for their king; so he 
picked one out accordingly. Their king must look like a 
king; and God let them have their choice. But looks are 
not a safe guide. Because a man looks to be head and 
shoulders above other men, it doesn’t follow that he is really 
better than the average of men. Goliath was twice the man 
that David was in outward show; but he wasn’t half the man 
that David was in reality. It may be mascle that gives a 
man the seeming advantage; it may be an attractive face or 
figure ; it may be money; it may be family connections; it 
may be offivial station; it may,be skill in a particular line of 
performance; whatever it ix, it is, after all, nothing more than 
a pedestal,—the real man must be measured and tested apart 
from it. But the worst of it is that we commonly take in the 
man’s pedestal as a part of his own stature; and then, when 
finally he is off from that pedestal, we find how wofully 
deceived we were! “Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance,” and mixjndges accordingly. Lord, help us to see the 
difference between a man and his pedestal ! 

And ull the people shouted, and sait, God save the king (v. 24). 
We are all a great deal more likely to pray God to preserve 
What teuds ty our harm, than to ask him w preserve chat 
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which is for our good, We want sunlight when astorm would 
be better. We want wealth when a lack of it would be to our 
advantage. We crave health, when there is gain to us in 
sickness. We wish that we could do a work that would be 
better let alone. Weshout with gladness when we are given 
our own way, and our cry is, God save to us the desire of our 
eyes. The Israelites’ cry was, “God save the king!” not, 
“May the king serve God!” They were more intent on 
getting help from God for themselves and their king, than 
on finding how they and their king could serve God effec- 
tively. How much we all are like the Israelites in this way 
of praying! 

Saul also went to his house ; and there went with him the host, 
whose hearts God had touched (v. 26). The best friends in the 
world are those who are God's friends. Indeed, there is no 
abiding and trustworthy friendship except between God’s 
friends. And there is no time when we more truly need the 
help of friends than in prosperity. It is the “friend in 
need”’ who is the “ friend indeed ;” but our time of need is, 
after all, more likely to be in our days of uplifting than in 
our days of depression. There are special dangers in pros- 
perity ; and in those dangers a true friend can give true help. 
It is something to be grateful for, that, when we are in dan- 
ger through our uplifting, God touches kind hearts in our 
behalf, and those hearts: are prompted to close about us in 
loving, helpful sympathy. A band of friends whose hearts 
God has touched are a source of comfort and help for which 
a king might well be thankful. And a true and unselfish 
friendship goes far to make one a worthy companion of kings. 
There is royalty in a sacred friendship. 

But he held his peace (v.27). And what better could he have 
done? The warm words of friends ought not to be received 
in silence, They demand our recognition and acknowledg- 
ment. But the sneers of enemies can best be met by closed 
lips. Arguments in our own defense cannot convince those 
who condemn us because of their envy or malice. The only 
possibility of our convincing them of their error is by our 
conduct in the face of their sneers. And our only hope of 
doing’ our duty is by giving attention to that duty, rather 
than to those who say that we cannot do it. Saul’s holding 
his peace when he was sneered at by “ sons of worthlessness” 
gave better proof that he was a head and shoulders above 
common men than any notches on a measuring-stick could 
have done. And our real stature must be tested similarly. 


Philadelphia. 
ASA 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE manner of the establishment of the kingly office in 
Israel is very different from what we know of the gov- 
ernmental evolution in other ancient communities. Else- 
where kingship grew tiaturally out of the paternal authority 
exercised by the chiefs of the “extended families,” or clans. 
These éhiefs' combined in themselves all the functions of gov- 
ernment, They were commanders in war, and chief magis- 
trates in peace, Such Jaws as were known at first were merely 
theexpectation of uniform decisions on similar cases. Not 
untill these expectations had become so numerous as to supply 
the need of a social code, were the kings dispensed with, and 
the nobles took their places as the actual rulers. Something 
like this seems to have gone forward in Oriental-Semitic com- 
munities as well as am, Western-Aryan cities. The Israelites 
felt their isolated) position, as possessed of a social system 
which had been evolved in a very different way. They were, 
as people generally are, quick to see the advantages of their 
neighbors’ methods, and slow to appreciate their own. Their 
desire for a king cannot be regarded as an isolated fact. It 
meant the interruption of a long process of development, the 
sacrifice of its results, and the initiation of another process 
entirely new and of less worth. It was as though Americans, 
after a long trial of self-government, should abandon its re- 
sults voluntarily, and establish dynastic, personal rule in its 
stead. Even those who held to monarchy as a better system 
in the abstract, would regret to see us make such a break with 
our past as this would imply. 

Every institution or office is the index of a need in the 
people for whom it exists, and of their power to supply the 
need. Ifthe Jewshad had nokings, it either must have been too 
weak to create a kingship, or it must have had no need of it. 
The fact that they got kings easily enough when they made 
up their minds to have them, shows that it was not the ab- 
sence of power. It therefore must have been the absence 
of need. 

The heathen peoples needed a king who should symbolize 
to them the gods they believed in. There were divine beings 
believed to be akin to themselves, sharing their triumphs and 
their disgraces, and exercising rule over a definite area and 
its inhabitants. The melak on earth thus corresponded ex- 
actly to the Moloch or Baal in the unseen above them. Both 
were beings of much caprice, limited justice, and large power. 
Buh were bound to stand by their subjects through thick and 
thin The corre p widenee was complete. 
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But over against the best human king the rule of Jehovah 
must stand, not as a correspondence, but a contrast. Perfect 
justice, perfect wisdom, unlimited power, here refused to iden- 
tify themselves with the fate and fortunes of any people, ex- 
cept as these conformed their action to the law of righteous- 
ness. The imperfect king of a district, falling into “sated 
power’s tyrannic mood,” was no fit symbol of the just and 
holy ruler of the whole universe, who knows no moods and 
no caprices. 

As Sir Henry Sumner Maine shows, the great fanction of 
the primitive king was to originate law by his judicial decis- 
ions. In these he was supposed to be aided by a divine in- 
spiration; for mankind everywhere yearned for a divine 
authority in its laws. To the Jews, as possessed of a legisla- 
tion bestowed by Jehovah through their great lawgiver, there 
was no need of a law-speaking king. The unseen King had 
saved them from the resort to such makeshifts, 

As long, therefore, as they really believed in the greatness 
and justice of God and the giving of his law by Moses, they 
felt no need of a human king. It was when this faith gave 
way that tffey cried after one. 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


AMUEL'S influence with the people remained unshaken 
through the passing years. But he was growing old, 
and his sons were not fitted to be his successors; for they, sad 
to say, did not walk in his ways. At the same time, while 
Israel’s defense was failing, her foes were growing more im- 
perious, What to do, became the pressing question; but in 
its solution God was overlooked, and a king such as ruled 
other nations was unanimously demanded. 

Against this choice Samuel protested ; over it he deeply 
grieved. But on receiving divine instruction, he acquiesced, 
and led the people to him whom God nominated, Saul the 
son of Kish. The chosen one was such as other nations 
preferred. He was great of stature, and splendid to look upon. 
But his moral deficiencies appeared at the very first, when, 
instead of nobly responding to God’s call, he hid himself 
among the stuff. 

But Samuel accepted him as the chosen of God; the people, 
as a whole, greeted him heartily; a band of men whose 
hearts God had touched became his personal escort; and, 
though some worthless fellows despised him, and showed it, 
Saul wisely held his peace, possibly because his new surround- 
ings puzzled him, and he knew not what to say. But Samuel 
was Saul’s instructor, and God was his patron, Saul had a 
splendid opportunity before him, and so have many now. 


- = 
Added Points 


God’s goodness should never be forgotten. In dark hours, 
and under strong temptation, remembrance of it will be a 
source of strength. 

Even when most dissatisfied with God’s allotments, the 
truest wisdom is to present ourselves before him. To get 
away from God is to get into deeper trouble. To draw near 
is to be lifted up. 

When God calls to duty, no matter how unexpected the 
call, prompt response is due. His call is his pledge of assist- 
ance. 

When God’s instructions are furnished, let us give them 
good heed. He never goes astray who walks with God. 

When God gives no message, it is safe to hold one’s peace. 


Entire School a Recruiting Band 


RECRUITING method that “‘ has been tested and 
proved successful ” in the Church of the Strangers, 
New York, was “based upon three theories: First, that 
children make the best recruiting officers; second, that 
they require something tangible as an evidence of work ; 
and, third, that they are interested in what interests 
their elders,—for, when all members of the school, young 
and old, from the superintendent up, receive these com- 
missions, the children strive for and valuethem.” The 
superintendent, Mr. John W. Miles, writes concerning 
this method, by which the school attendance was trebled 
in a short time: ‘ 

“The entire school was organized into a band called 
‘The Soldiers of the Cross.’ Every member of the 
school bringing in a new recruit, not attending any other 
school, was promoted to the rank of corporal, and re- 
ceived a commission, or certificate, stating the fact, 
signed by the superintendent and secretary, Further, a 
stick-pin in the form of a maltese cross, and enameled in 
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colors, was loaned as a badge of rank. Promotion fol- 
lowed the.bringing in of more recruits, new commissions 
being issued, and the pins changed to the colors of the 
new rank. Thus two new scholars created a sergeant, 
three a first lieutenant, and so forth, up to general, the 
last rank requiring the addition of twelve new scholars.” 

The certificate, he says, should be about ten by twelve 
inches in size, and it would be of advantage to have a 
picture of the church, or the pastor, or both, upon it. 
The pins have cost about twenty cents apiece, but “less 
expensive badges, of different colored ribbons, would 
answer just as well.” 

This is the application, in Sunday-school work, of a 
principle that has been seen in church methods. The 
pastor of a certain church related to his congregation 
the experiences of a man who had been accustomed to 
invite young men on the streets to occupy his pew in 
Sunday services, and the remarkable success of his direct 
and friendly efforts. The people responded heartily to 
the idea, and an association was formed, called the 
“Invitation Society.” Its active members went out and 
persuaded hundreds of persons to become regular attend- 
ants upon church services. There was power in indi- 
vidual effort, and there was seen to be an added power 
in associating individuals in effort. 
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China in Recent Literature * 


PATHETIC interest attaches to M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s Western Origin of the Early Chinese 
Civilization, owing to the author’s death, last fall, about 
the time of its publication. It contains a full statement 
of his theory, first propounded in 1880, tracing the 
beginnings of Chinese culture to a migration of civilized 
Sumerians (formerly also called Akhadians) from the 
region south of the Caspian in the twenty-third century 
B.C. “Approved by a few,” he writes, ‘‘ misunderstood 
by many, maligned by others, unknown to most, I have 
continued my researches with the growing conviction 
that I was at last on the right path, and that the Chi- 
nese, fated as they are to have a great influence on the 
material future of mankind, were not a part of the con- 
cert of civilized nations in antiquity.” A sense of the 
author’s long struggle against hostile criticism pervades 
his narrative, which is defended by notes that, in num- 
ber and weight, quite exceed anything known in the 
recent history of printing. The book is not one for 
popular reading, but for the specialist. Yet it is gn 
event of considerable historical importance that a sola- 
tion of the puzzle of Chinese civilization has been both 
propounded and substantially established. 

Two points of significance come out of the author’s 
careful argument,—one that which identifies the Kudur 
Nakhunte of Elamite history with the Chinese Nai 
Hwangti, leader of the Bak tribes who broke away from 
their homes in thé vicinity of Elam and Babylonia, and 
after some struggles found their way across the center of 
Asia to the Yellow River; the other that which showsa 
pretty continuous sea-trade by Semitic and Indian mer- 
chants between the Indian Ocean and two ports on 
Shantung Promontory from the seventh century B.C. 
down to and after the time of Christ. Itemizing his 
details of civilization with great particularity, he finds 
some 370 of these tribes introduced into the region now 
known as China during twenty-five centuries, Of the 
gross total the Bak Sings brought 175, and the Ery- 
threan Sea traders in the seventh century about 66, to 
which must be added 70 more from India, Burmah, 
Parthia, and Greece, imported by sailors during the four 
centuries corresponding with Rome’s greatest splendor 
and power. It will be inferred that the Baks found a 
stagnant and savage race already in possession of the 
country ; they conquered these aborigines slowly and 
absorbed them, the present inhabitants of the empire 
being the resulting union of this comparatively insignifi- 





* Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization, from 2300 B. C. 
to 200 A. D.; Or, Chapters on the Elements Derived from the Old 
Civilizations of West Asia in the Formation of the Ancient Chinese 
Culture. By Terrien Ge Lacouperie. 8vo, pp. xiii, 418. London: 
Asher & Co. 214., net. 

The Peonian and Politics of the Far East: Travels and Studies in 
the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, J n, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry Norman. 8vo, 
illustrated, pp. xvi, 608. New York: Charles Scribuer’sSons. $4. 

Forty Years in China ; Or, China in Transition. By the Rev. R. H. 
Graves, D.D._ 12mo, illustrated, pp. 316. Baltimore: R. H. Wood- 
ward Co. $1.50. 


The Real Chinaman. By Chester Holcombe, for mony years inter 


preter, secretary of legation, and acting minister the Unityk/ 
States at Peking. With sixty-seven 12mo, pp. xx, ‘ 
New York ; Mead, & bo. $2. ses of 
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cant graft of Elamite culture upon the great and unknown 
people whom they found occupying the soil. It gives 
one a new sense of the stability of this mighty race to 
reflect upon these hitherto hidden sources of its intellec- 
tual life. Here they are to-day preserving for our in- 
spection the lore of their primitive ancestors practically 
unaltered and undeveloped, a talent carefully kept in its 
napkin these four thousand years,—uninjured but unim- 
proved. 

What might be called the other end of this long 
story is dealt with in Mr. Henry Norman’s book The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East. This author 
neither interests nor troubles himself with the past, but, 
having spent four years in visiting the countries of that 
side of the continent, he is able to contribute materially 
to our knowledge of their present political and material 
condition, His point of view is frankly British; to him 
all safety and prosperity in the future depend upon the 
willingness of Asiatics to place themselves under the 
enlightened control of the one great power that is able 
to preserve them. He must not expect Americans to 
accept his opinions unreservedly,—and that he speaks to 
Americans in this volume is indicated by its dedication, 
—but it is idle for us to deny the fact that no nation has 
known so well how to govern and improve the various 
peoples committed to its charge as the English. If the 
intelligent reader desires to learn ‘‘ how not to do it,” an 
excellent example of administrative incompetence may 
be found in Mr. Norman’s two chapters on French mis- 
management in Tongking. The one glimpse of Russia 
in these pages is at’ Viadivostock, where the author 
remained long enough to give us by all odds the best 
published account of this Gibraltar of the East. It is a 
purely military station at present, governed after the 
manner of a battle-ship, and held at vast expense, for 
no commerce passes as yet this Eastern portal of the 
empire. Mr. Norman thought, while there, that Rus- 
sia’s settled intention was eventually to force her way 
down the Korean coast, and make Gensan at once the 
naval arsenal and terminus of the trans-Siberian railway, 
—a policy which she is palpably pursuing at the present 
moment. These and other studies'in European stations 
along the Pacific coast of Asia appear to be the miost 
serviceable part of Mr. Norman’s book, which, however, 
devotes much of its space to a discussion of Chinese and 
Korean affairs, presenting some episodes from his per- 
sonal experience in those countries, and being through- 
out picturesquely and agreeably written. 

Dr. Graves refers in the beginning of- his book— 
Forty Years in China—to the remark of an intelligent 
Chinaman who visited the Egyptian and Assyrian collec- 
tions in the Metropolitan Museum. ‘China to-day,” he 
exclaimed, “is just where these ancient countries were 
centuries before Christ!” The similarity is at once 
more complete and less wonderful than the foreigner 
probably realized; for, as we get a closer acquaintance 
with old Babylonian civilization, we appreciate better the 
extent of the inheritance which the Chinese derived from 
that source. Their notions about mathematics and as- 
tronomy, their division of time and the calendar, their 
theories of the family and state, and, to some extent, 
their worship of ancestors,—none of them points obvious 
to the museum visitor,—come directly from ancient 
Chaldea, and dominate the life and thought of the nation 
as completely to-day as they did four thousand years 
ago. So far as its material condition goes, the country 
now does not greatly differ from that of ancient Meso- 
potamia, or, for that matter, of Europe before the discov- 
eries of the sixteenth century, and the inventions attend- 
ing the employment of steam and electricity. What is 
remarkable in the career of China is her continuance in 
some degree of vigor centuries after the last spark of 
independent life has disappeared from the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, as well as from those civilizations in 
Yucatan and Peru which we are now told to regard as 
perhaps the oldest of all. 

What, then, are the causes of the extraordinary per- 
petuity of Chinese institutions, and what changes are 
present conditions likeiy to effect? These are questions 
on the lips of every serious student of Asiatic affairs, and 
any contribution to their settlement will be welcomed 
according to its ability in dealing with them. Dr, 
Graves, mindful of the real interest in these problems 
which has grown up lately, wisely refrains from reminis- 
cences of events in his personal experience, and devotes 
his little book to a study of the influences acting upon the 
apparently inert mass of Chinese society. After a brief 
preliminary survey of present and past China, the remain- 
-ng chapters of the volume are devoted to a consideration 

ov the destructive and reconstructive forces at work in the 
mapire, Among the former of these ure included opium, 
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gambling, cruelty, untruthfulness, polygamy, and the dan- 
gerous classes ; and among the latter we find the maritime 
customs, diplomatic intercourse, the Chinese in America, 
the late war, and the various branches of missionary en- 
deavor in that country. In a word, the vices inherent 
in Paganism are to be met by the force and friction 
of Western culture, coupled with the enlightenment of 
Christianity. Thus far, indeed, the contest appears to 
be very unequal, and the result entirely inadequate to the 
time and toil and cost involved in two generations of 
continuous effort; but Dr. Graves is in a position to 
estimate the factors in the case at first hand, and he 
speaks hopefully of the ultimate issue. Stress is laid 
upon the manifold influences of Protestant missions, to 
which the author has devoted his life. In discussing 
secular affairs, he speaks with less accurate information, 
and with a certain absence of sympathy, that may come 
from the isolated position of missionaries among the 
foreign communities generally in China. The book is 
adorned with some thirty half-tone plates from photo- 
graphs, half of which are, for some unknown reason, of 
scenes in Japan, though the text has nothing whatever 
to do with that country. 5 

Whether or not it is possible for a foreigner and a 
Caucasian to portray “the real Chinaman” so as to 
render him intelligible to others, remains to be seen. 
Certainly, Mr. Chester Holcombe understands his‘sub- 
ject better than most who have attempted it, and hissuccess 
in character-study ranks very close to Mr, A. H. Smith’s 
Chinese Characteristics, noticed in thesecolumns last win- 
ter. Mr. Holcombe’s connection with our diplomatic 
service in Pekin has given him the entrée into a grade of 
Chinese high life which few foreigners are permitted to see, 
and which fewer still can appreciate as he does, having a 
thorough knowledge of the language. One gains from 
these chapters a fresh sense of the monotony of Oriental 
life. Many interesting details of etiquet and ceremony, of 
the superstitions of the Chinese, of their religious feeling 
(or what supplies its place), and of the practical working 
of their judicial system, are furnished here by one who has 
visited with gentlemen, argued with scholars, and sat upon 
the bench with their magistrates often enough to make 
him very sure of his statements, and to supply him with 
plenty of entertaining anecdotes in their support. The 
book presents a fair idea of Chinese civilization, explain- 
ing its incongruities rather.than emphasizing its deformi- 
ties, and leaving on the reader an abiding persuasion of 
the essential kinship of the human race, strange as some 
of its differences may seem. 
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Searchings in the Silence: A Series of Devotional Meditdtions. 
By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of 
St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. (12mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.) 


A Splendid Inheritance. By the Rev. 8. F. Hotechkin, M.A. 
hiladelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co, (12mo, pp. 59. 
Leatherette, 35 cents.) 


Dr. Matheson’s former volume, Moments on the Mount, 
found so large a public that the present work is sure of 
many readers who are waiting for it. There are not 
many writers who are capable of producing good work 
of this kind. Those who attempt it are apt either to 
make it a series of interjectional commonplaces, or to 
overload it with thought, which sets the intellect at work, 
rather than the heart. Dr. Matheson escapes both faults. 
His brief meditations are full of suggestions of thought, 
but they are also in due measure devotional. His style 
is simple and pointed, his way of putting things always 
fresh. Thus, writing of judgment beginning at the house 
of God (1 Pet. 4: 17), he says: “It was once believed 
that evil fell most heavily on the wrong-doer. That was 
because the Pure Soul had not yet appeared. When the 
Pure Soul appeared there came a new revealing; the 
penalties of life passed me by and fell on Him. And, 
ever since, to those that bear His spirit it has been the 
same.... My Father, is the picture of my life worth Thy 
criticism? Thy criticism is my conscience. Do I say 
‘the picture is beautiful’? Then I am no artist, no 
member of Thy house, Thy royal academy. All mem- 
bership there begins with judgment.”——-Many books 
on heaven are so full of dreamy imaginings that 
they are neither instructive nor inspiring. In far 
different style is the subject treated iw A Splendid 
Inheritance. The author writes of heaven as the inherit- 
ance of the believer in Christ, starting with St. Peter’s 
words about the inheritance being reserved for those who 
are kept by the power of God. In seven chapters we 
read of heaven’s splendor, its incorruptibility, its purity, 
its unfadingness, its surprises, the personality of its biess- 
ings, and of faith as the band which clings to Him who 
keeps uf on the way. The little book is written in the 
form of meditations, and is excellent for devotioual 
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reading. The paragraphs are short. There are many 
suggestive illustrations and many excellent quotations. 
oN 
Patriotic Citizenship. By Thomas J, Morgan, LL.D. 
pp. 368. New York: American Book Co. $1.) 


Facts I Ought to Know about the Government of my Country. 
By William H. Bartlett, principal of the Chandler Street 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts. (12mo, pp. 150, Wor- 
cester: Press of Charles Hamilton. 75 cents.) 


Thirty years of honorable participation in our civil, 
educational, and military affairs make General Thomas J, 
Morgan a welcome contributor to the ever-increasing 
literature of citizenship and patriotism. The author’s 
method is Socratic. The book is a catechism of questions 
concerning American history, citizenship, liberty, labor, 
and similar topics, with answers framed by the author, 
and illustrated by apt citations from:a great variety of 
thinkers, both ancient and modern, The book has an 
especial fitness for schools, though its catechetical form fits 
it to be a supplementary manual rather than a text-book 
for classes in American history. The author’s defini- 
tions, always concise, are not always comprehensive; 
his citations, always comprehensive, are not always con- 
cise. The definitions and citations leave, perhaps, too 
little thinking tothe reader. Much is said about rights, 
not enough about duties, But the book is one of the best 
of its kind in the English language, and criticism is, 
perhaps, forestalled by the author’s disavowal, at the 
outset, of any purpose -except the promotion of good 
citizenship, which purpose the book will surely serve. 
Mr. Bartlett’s facts are in the shape of a brief and clear 
commentary on the national constitution. It is ex-. 
plained by historical instances in several cases, and the 
matter is terse and clear. Perhaps it would be quite as 
well to give our boys some knowledge of the methods of 
local as well as of national government. It is rare to find 
in dur schools and colleges a student who has any clear 
idea of the functions of a grand jury, and still less one 
who can describe the procedure in a case of grave crime, 
such as murder. 


(12mo, 
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The Religions of India, By Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Bryn Mawr College. [Handbooks on the History of 
Religions, Edited by Morris Jastrow, Ph.D. Vol. I.] 
(8vo, pp. xv, 612. Boston: Ginn & Co, $2.) 


This first volume of a most important series is a work 
of thorough scholarship, and is the most exhaustive book 
on the whole subject that we possess. Dr. Hopkins has 
the whole literature of his theme at command, and will 
be found at every point well furnished. He shows 
throughout a distinct moderation in judgment. He 
rejects, for instance, the claim made for a vast antiquity 
of the Vedas, dating them between 1500 B.C. and 1000 
B.C., while he gives to Manu a much earlier date than 
Professor Max Miiller assigns to the law books. ._He 
opposes Herbert Spencer’s ghost theory, asserting that 
the oldest Hindoo deities are persdnified nature-forces, 
and he declines to see in any but a few of the Vedic 
hymns a high literary quality. In fact, he canfihes 
literary art to a handful of those hymns and a part of 
the Mahabharata. He traces the rise and development 
of the elaborate ritualism of early Brahmanism, and the 
threefold revolt against it in the pantheistic philosophy 
of the Upanishads, in Jainism, and in Booddhism. He 
places this last faith in a very different relation to the 
earlier Brahmanism than is usually done, “The founder 
of Booddhism did not strike out a new system of morals; 
he was not a democrat; he did not originate a plot to 
overthrow the Brahmanic priesthood; he did not invent 
the order of monks.” Dr, Hopkins has made an ad- 
mirable book for the student who is not afraid of hard 
and steady reading. The material, indeed, is stiff and 
unyielding in most cases, and scarcely lends itself to 
popular treatment. 

= 
The Book of Jeremiah ; Chapters XXI-LII. [The Expositor’s 
Bible. Vol. XLIV.] By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor 


of Old Testament Languages, Hackney and New Colleges, 
(8vo, pp. xx, 372. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
$1.50.) 


In the third series of the Expositor’s Bible, five years 
back in point of time, came a work by the Rev. ©, J. 
Ball, which dealt with Jeremiah’s life and the first 
twenty chapters of his prophecies. By some oversight, 
its incompleteness is not indicated on either title-page or 
lettering, or the usual lists of the series. Professor Ben- 
nett, author of the volume on Chronicles, now completes 
Mr. Ball’s work. Professor Bennett does not follow the 
order of the text exactly. He takes first the part which 
relates to the prophet and his fortunes, and then his 
prophecies concerning the fate of Israel and of the 
nations round about. He is clear and sensible, hardly 
ever eloquent or philosophic, aud never profound, 































































































































































Literary Notes and News 


An exceptional honor | 
has recently been ac- | 
corded to one of the 
writers for The Sunday School Times, 
whose Lesson Story, week by week, is 
eagerly looked for by many readers. The 
Life of Christ, by Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
of England, was some time since trans- 
lated into Russian at Moscow,—of course, 
with official sanction. And now word 
comes that it has been ordered by M. | 
Pobiedonostzeff, the Supreme Censor of | 
Russia, to be adopted as a reading-book | 
in all ecclesiastical middle schools of 
Russia, M. Pobiedonostzeff does this as | 
the official of the Holy Synod, The Coun- 
cil of the Ministry of Popular Instruction 
and the Committee of Education of the 
Holy Synod have further ordered the first 
part of Dr, Geikie’s book to be used in all 
middle-class schools of Russia. The book 
has been, indeed, formally named as “‘ far 
above any other Life of Christ.” 

2D... 


Dr. Geikie 
and the Russians 





It is a striking fact that 
Extra-Canonical ; 

Sayings of Our Lora While the Gospels tell 

us so much of our Lord’s 
sayings, so very few of them have been 
preserved in any other way. In Acts 20: 
85 the Apostle Paul quotes one. The 
apocryphal Gospels give us what profess to 
be others, but they invariably betray their 
character by their utter inferiority to the 
genuine. The writings of the early Chris- 
tians have been searched for sayings of 
his which the Gospels have not recorded. 
The most exhaustive collection of these 
sayings is given in the Gebhardt and 


Harnack series (Part V, Vol. IV, 1889) of | 


early Christian texts. It is by A. Resch, 
and bears the title Agrapha, or, “ Things 
Unwritten.” The most important are from 
the commentaries of Origen, who lived 
A. D, 185-251. Three are notable: “ For 
the sake of the weak I became weak; for 
the sake of the hungry I have hungered; 
for the sake of the thirsty I have suffered 
thirst.” ‘ He who is near unto me is near 
unto a fire; he who is far from me is far 
from the kingdom ” (comp. Luke 12 : 49; 
Matt, 10:34). “‘ Be good money changers. 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good; abstain from every form of evil.” 
If this last be genuine, then Paul was 
quoting his Master in 1 Thessalonians 5: 
21, 22. 


<~? BUSINESS «- 
td ° ¢ : fe 
‘DEPARTMENT 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 


apace of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
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uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, requiarly, as he may choose, | 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts | 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ | 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising | 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 


an appearance upon the last page, will be charged | 


an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. | 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. | 


Are you low-spirited? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Worry is worse than work 
—makes a man sick quicker. Worry comes 
largely from nervousness. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate clears the brain and strengthens 
the nerves, 








Special Notices 
Young mothers shonid early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Rorden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
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Reproduced in miniature. BUILT OF BLOCKS. 
The Temple as rebuilt by Herod the Great, in the 
time of Christ. Modeled after the best authorities. 
Showing its construction, with its triple courts, walls. 
steps,and gateways. Mace in two sizes, and packed 
in a substantial bex. Prices, $1.25 and §2. 
TEMPLE BLOCK CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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When You Get Married 
Letns furnish your WeppIne INVITATIONS Correct logue free, $yresses, type 





for general cooking. It has stood the vest for thirty 
years, and its value is recognized. 





Send for samples and pric > 


list. Express pre- 
FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., 


the Children 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE 


for SUNDAY, CHRISTMAS, and JUNIOR 
Work ; 88 blocks. Teaches the Ten 
Commandments and books of the 
Bible in order. Map of Palestine on 
reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers, and references. 


= Sent, prepaid, $2; single folder, 5 cits. 
3 ined by” 


3ishop J. H. Vincent, 
andothers, Ageuts wanted. Address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN & 


= Co., Galesburg, Ill. Mention paper. 


Print yourown cards&c printing for 
18. Pressforcircularsor others. Type- 
small newspaper. Cata- setting easy ly 


cards, &c. from Sutt printed 


per. 
| maker KELSE. & CU. Meriden, Conn 9 ‘structions. 


THE STRIKE 
IN THE CHOIR 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE 


(y= of the most humorous recitals ever 

written of the quarrel of a choir with 
the pulpit; illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, 
in the October issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal | 


Also in the same issue: | 
Where was the Garden of Eden? By E.S. Martin 
Linceln’s Hesitancy to Marry, By John Gilmer Speed 
Religion in the Family, By Dr. Parkhurst 
The Girl and Her Church, By Ruth Ashmore; and 
A Series of Unique Church Festivals 


TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


| Schauffler’s 
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“Ways of, Working’’ 
Or, Helpful Hints to Sunday- 
School Workers ofaliKinds “~“  “™ 


212 pp. Bound in cloth,$l. Sample pages 
on application. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., * "somteli sireet 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 





Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bustnell's Perfect LetterCopying Rooks win golden 
op nions. They also make perfect copies. ax very 
manv thonsund neowle keow, Statlorers sell them. 


| ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
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CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS fos 78 Crise 
GURISTMAS-TIDE, Bod Jors Avan 
THE PALAGE OF SANTA LAUS. 27 
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copy. 
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80 cents a 
OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
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= ritP rice of each Cantata 80 
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BETHLENEM. i's euberb Christmas Cantata, for 
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seal ol for uste (back number) of “MUSICAL 


vision, showing the class of music now being printed in 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHI 
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For MY ay-Schools 
and Choirs. 
A Merry Christmas. 
AConcert Exercise for Sun- 
day-Schools. Hartsough & 
Fillmore. autiful new 
music, with supplement of 
recitations, motion songs 
and dialogues for children, Price, . 
5c.; 3 nha post-paid; $4 
r 100, post-pa 
Panta Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful acenes. 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen, 


not prepaid. 

Christm: No.2. A 16- 
Gabriel, the PPfilmores o> | 
or dozen, post- vor 
ions, No. 2. A collection 
of original and selected recitations for children of 


all sizes, with dialogues, lc. 
The Call of Rebecca. A short drama for 11 or 
* more young people uituble for part of a Christmas 





Carols, 
of new songs by Herbert, 
others. Price, 5c., 55c. 


entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, 10c. 
ateh o’er eir and 

other fine new Anthems, }() cts. each. 
Chimes, aud other Quartets 


for somes voices, 15 cts. 
Star the Morning, and other Quartets for 
male tte ¢ 'y News 


ew Wear. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday -' hools, PY Harteough & Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., 50c. ozen, post-paid. 


The above are all new. Our Christmas music is 
unsurpassed. Wesupply every need, Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly Musical Messenger sent free. 


Fillmore BroS.'cr $0"bubte ‘House, New York." 
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NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 1 to 6 


WORDS and MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each 
By express, not prepaid.................. $75 per 100 
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The Festal Program 


is issued four times a year. It embraces the 


services for Christmas, Children’s Day, etc. 
Published by Joun J. Hoop, 1024 Arch 8t., 
Philad’a, and 940 W. Madison 8t., Chicago. 
15 cents will entitle the sender to one vear’s 
subscription. 


Address as above. 
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A Story. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


‘NOVEMBER 
NUMBER 


PLUMBLOSSOM BEE- 
BE’S ADVENTURES.— 


By Juutan KaAcern. By 


Illustrated 
WISTER. 
Tuomas Harpy. 


35 Cents, on all News-stands 





Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago 


By WiLtt1AM DEAN HowELLs. 


Men and Women and Horses 


With 4 Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


THE GERMAN STRUG- 
GLE FOR LIBERTY.— 
Pouttngy BiGce.ow. 


Recent Impressions of Anglo-indian Life. 
y the Author.—A Pligrim on the Gila. 
lustrated by Freperic Remincton. —Hearts Insurgent. 
(Conelusion.)—A Thanksgiving Breakfast. A Story. By 
Harriet Prescort Srorrorpv.—Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


NOW 
READY 


With 17 Illustrations 


OUT OF THE WORLD 
AT CORINTO..-- By Ricu- 
arp Harpinc Davis. 


By Epwin Lorp Werks. 
A Story.. By Owen 
By 
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The International Lessons 
for 1896 


ce ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank ners for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each, 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Five or more copies, 20 


é inches), 
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Three 


4 Steey of 
4 e Times 
Colonial ‘ 42 76 ae 
verett T. 
Boys. * Tomiiuson 


Author of ‘“‘ The Search for Andrew Field,”’ 
368 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tt is a book that will be read with delight by 
young people.” —Christian Heraid, New York. 

“It isa wholesome book and an attractive book, 
and I am very sorry that when we old fellows were 
young such books did not exist.”—New York Herald, 

“There are lessons in the story for boys of to-day.” 
—San Francisco Cali. 

“Tt is a stirring book, and is valuable because of its 
historical accuracy. ”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Tt isa volume of especial and peculiar merit.”— 
Centrai Baptist, St. Louis. 


The Mysterious 
By Lieutenant 


Voyage of H. P. Whitmarsh,’ 


the Daphne R. N., and others. 


305 Ppp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.2. 


“ This is just the kind ofa book to keep the boys oF 
the ata 2 Parents, try it.”—Lutheran Bvangeliat 
he book is one to look for next Christmas when 


you can’t remember what to get for a boy's stocking.” 


| —Detroit Free Press. 


“It careeeee h a volnme as boys will like, and par- 
ents will like to have them like.’’—Boston Traveller. 
“A PS vin book for young ®lks.”—Brookiyn 


cot oq chaeming gift for boy and girls.”"—Christian 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
25 Brom? leld Strest. Boston, Mass. 


Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading { BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BON 
Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through a dealer. 
Samuel Ward Com 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, 


ny, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKs, 
—-- our ppeceres list. See — 
en, 


GOObENOUGR 4 WO @ WOdLOM Co,, 





Our Church ‘Home. 


| NEW MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Tee Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs and 
P. Marn. new Service for Primary Classes, 

Tor pretty and effective , printed in colors - - -6 cents. 
Christmas Annual No. 26. 


Seven new carols, by 
popular writers 


4 cents. 
Selected Christmas Carols, No. 1, No. 2, No. 8, 
No. 4, (each No. contains 15 choice carols, selected 


from ANNUALS Nos, 1 to 25) per No. - - - - 5 cents. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6. Eight 
pages of appropriate poetry and prose - - - - 4 cents, 


A gnc line of Christmas Cantatas, by Dr. 
. H. Doannz, and Christmas Services, by 
Rev. Rosert Low RY, and others. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 magn © St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. » eng, 





A CHILDREN’S 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICE. 

By Miss Bértha F. Vélla and Miss Julia H. Johnston. 
Send two 2-cent Bilson for sample copy. 

R. RB. McCane Co., 166 8, Clinton Street, Chicago. 








new Bourgeois Self- 
$.$. TEACHER’S BIBLE 
with the 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


nouncing 








is now ready, 
The volume is no larger than the 
ordinary Minion edition. 
Full particulars 
on application. 
A. J.Holman & Co., Ltd. 


“6 “« GENUINE OXFORD ’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
ve New Hi mM 
‘and ii elps, +d 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compiation of the Nine- 
th Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
panes. At peices from $1.50 to 
Jor Catalog. 


Thomas Nelson ed eee 





» Philadelphia, Pa. 























A Story of Success. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of 
w is as Sate rs old. 
t tis the original school in its line, 
It has the approval of leading edu- 


8,000 men and women living in 
every Sta we pany foreign countries, 
five madied with us. 
Over practicing attorneys have 
studied with us. 
Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen 
iy oe ize and the story is not one- 
a 
Students are surprised at the thorough- 
ness of our course, and the care taken 
with examination papers. 
Tuition within the reach of all. 
peseee | manted the first of every month. 
catalogues ‘which can be 
ped adt forthe asking) tell about our College, 
jusiness and Preparatory Courses. 
The Sprague Correspondence School wf Law, 
L. 


oer 





Cc LSC eto C Ls Cc 
Scientific) 
C THE AMERICAN YEAR 
™% 6A systematic course in American politics, ine M& 
Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement | desultory readii 
course for the coming winter L 
plan, 
S "Jonn H. vincent, Dept. 29, Buftajo, N.Y. S 
Cc LSC xxxxxxx«x CLSC 
SS re , 
Do not Stammer }; 
Endorsed by Hea, gone, Wanamaker 
Wood, M.D., LL.D. aa Prof, Harrison Allen, { 
M.D.,'U niversity of Pennsylvania. Can refer 
John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The Sun- ¢ 
Send for 54-page ye to the PHILADEL- 
PHIA INSTITUTE, pring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, P ‘a. } 


S  (iewry end Reading Circle 
* dustry, and literature, illustrating the -" 
by a well-define 
L Chastenens offers a practical, comprehensive 
Postmaster-Gen, U. 8.; and Prof, Horatlo. G. 
dav School Times, 
>+ > +> +o +o +--+ _ o-Sre- iad o~o-s ~~ 
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HOME STUDY, Suttssotispe cas 
an e Toc. "BRYANT & STRATTON 


dit atstaden some, Low rates 
dalisfa on i Catalog free ; trial } ye 
10e, _aanEsaaio 10 College Bidg., Buffalo . 
m TUTE and 
+. f sche “Stammerers2 ity ty ~4 
ton. Ric and poor welcome, 


J Locurion. Only the best instruction is far- 
4 nished by The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory,Temple Building, Philadelphia, ¢ ‘atalog free, 


Teachers Wanted “Bt Louis, Mo, 10% + ye 


sth year. 





















It means 


comfort to have a 
PURITAN OIL 
HEATER 


(No. 44, only $6, 
freight paid) 
in the house—The bath 
room,sewing room,din- 
ing room, cellar or attic 
may be cold, just when 
ou want it warm—The 
uriian starts in a 
moment—-sc. a day to 
run gnd even one day 
may ey, for itin com- 
fort oney back if 
satisfactory. 





not 
Sold also by dealers. 
Larger and smaller 
sizes. Booklet, 
**Clean Heat,”’ free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


82 Platt St. Cleveland 0. 
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-OUR ITALY~ 


Are pos ailing? or have you son or daughter who 
needs the sunshine to regain health? Good income 
and outdoor occupation among the oranges. RI VER- 
SIDE, CALIFORNIA, ia the piace to get all of these. 
Correspondence solici ference, any of the pas- 
tors of our city. Bearing orange groves for sale. 

mos. BAKEWELL, P, O. Box 1042, Riverside, Cal. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


hia. 
IF YOU WANT A guaranteed income for life, 


Perfected Annuit 
meet the want perfectly. Investigate. Address, stat- 
ing age, B. G. C York. 


ABRPENTER, hea Broadway, Hew 


The Wise Men 


I. Wise Men of the Past. (The Magi.) 
ll. Wise Men of the Present. 
(* He that winneth souls is wise,” etc.) 
ill. Wise Men of the Puture. 
(* They that be wise shall shine,” etc.) 
A new Christmas 8.8. concert exercise by Burton H. 


Winslow, with all new music, Sample copies, 5 cents 
each ; #4 per 100. 








W. A. WILDE & CO., * 


Fromfets ae, 
Boston. 





















































































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 26, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. ae 





Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, one year $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

he papers for a club may be ordered sent porty 
pose yina 
, 


An 


to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
peckage to one address, at fifty cents eac. 
desired. 


The papers for aclub should all goto one t-office, 
a@ithough in cases where a portion of the tedchers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisappliesto k- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
iarge packages mney be divided Into smaller packager 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the bye | club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

© as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address: Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, bvgeer A at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ozone, can fave the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
pS ye e club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
by A as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which ithas been sent. All addresses should Include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time id for, unless by special request. The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
atthe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachets of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


when so 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, | 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they will | 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred | 
by the subscribers, 

cr Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
J one to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.O. Box 1550, ne 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO,, | 
Syracuse, N. Y, 





the doctors 









to it now, faster than ever. 


grows and its patrons increase in number. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Out of sorts 


—and no wonder. 
dition of those poor women who have 
to wash clothes and clean house in 
the old-fashioned way. 


Think of the con- 


They're 


tired, vexed, discouraged, out 


of sorts, with aching backs 
and aching hearts. 

They must be out of 
their wits. Why don't 
they use Pearline? That 

is what every woman who 


values her health and strength 
is coming to. 


And they're coming 
Every day, Pearline’ . fame 
Hundreds of 


millions of packages have been used by bright women who 
want to make washing easy. 





NOW 


MILLIONS!=/PEARI 


approve of Scott’s 
Emulsion. For whom? For 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 


‘AGENT 


men and women who are weak, 


when they should be strong; 
for babies and children who | 


are thin, when they should be 
fat ; for all who get no nourish- 


ment from their food Poor |g 


At Aad 


blood.is starved blood. Con- 
sumption and Scrofula never 
come without this starvation, 
And . nothing is better for 





cod-liver oil with the fish-fat 


taste taken out. 


Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00 


New York 


















No time lost with 
WHITMAN’S # 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual- 

ity the best. Put up 
in pound and half-9 
pound tins. 


‘Stephen F. Whitman 3 














& Son, . 
Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia. = 


2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 


Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 





- Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021f N.Front St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted everywhere to get 

1 orders for our celebrated Teas, 

{ Coffees, Baking Powder, 

i Spices, Extracts, te. The old- 

est, largest ard most respon- 

sible Tea House in the busi- 

} ness. lished 1868, 

Big Incomes, 
Premiams, 

RE ER . ig Inducements. 
For full particulars a 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289, New York, N. Y. 


MEN Ren Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new child's Bible, “* Sacred Picturesand Their Teach- 
ings.” 400 beautiful engravings, 20 pages of oil colored 
plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Books on credit. Freights paid. Gold watch 
premiums. A postal card will secure an offer from 





| us. Address, KeystTon& Pup. Oo., 8th and Locust Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
] ELIABLE, energetic, and responsible agents 
will be given exclusive territory for the latest, 
not the cheapest, but best, fountain pen ever devised. 
The “Ultimate.” Small investment pecessary, but 
no risk incurred, as goods not sold may be returned, 
FRANKLIN 8. CooLry, Germantown, Pa. 





to supply the demend for * Com- 
PEN btii'm.” the greatest seller ont. 
Avent's ontlits free. Postace, 1° cents, 

Bree Loves. 51 N. 7th Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND 5€ ) CENT: 

a ladies CLoag. State number of inches around 
fond try 
on and if found perfectly satifactory and exactly 
as represented and the GraypretT 
Gain you sven Baw or heard of, pay 
the express agent the balance, 
$5.45 and the express charges. 
6,000 Reovran $10.00 Brack 


INTER, mm mailen’ w 
heavy Imported E ‘ook 
Biack Beaver Cloaking cloth. Finest 


horn buttons. Never sold for less than $10.00. 
also samples f cloth ofCloaks 
and Men’ and Boy's Suite and Overcoats, Address, SEARS, ROE BUCK 
&CO., Cheapest Supply House on Farth, 171-173-176 W. Adams Chicago, 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 
loan 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most econoinical 


=, 
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collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cluth, 


| both sides finished alik 
#roliar is equal to two 


Scott’s Emulsion is |: Jam 


e, and, bey | reversible, one 
of any other kind. 


i, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 


starved blood th an cod-liver 1 lars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cent 
i] | A sample la 
Ol. 


8. 
rand pair of cuffs by mall for six 
le and size. Addr 

ERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 


co 
ame st 
- 


} : 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange PL, Boston, 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We are running day and night | 


A reference book. | 
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FAULTLESS * QUAKER 


DISH WASHER 


Will make your wife smile, 
your daughters rejoice, 
our home happy & bright. 
ou don’t havetowait. It 


—8o 
can use it, lasts a lifetime. 


Honest agents, women or 
men wanted to introduce this humane device. A 


ood business offered i write at " 
“She Quaker Novelty co. Satem, Oo. 
Ee 


WANTED 5000 MORE BOOK AGENTS 


men and women, for the fastest selling book of the times 
& DAYLIGHT in NEW YORK 
DARKNESS & DAYLIGHTin.N 

t new ons light! 

Introduction By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 

A Christian woman's thrilling story of years of rescue 
work “In His Name,” alive with intense interest. touchi 
pathos, humor and story. Most splendidly illustrated. 86t 
thousand in press. Bishops, Ministers, etc., say “ God speed 
it’ Eminent women endorse it. It sells at sight. and pays 
Agents from 65°. yo 50 a month. We Pay Freights 
to all points, Give Credit, Extra Terms, emium Copies, and 
Free is Write for terms and specimen engravings to 

MARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Cona, 


A Generous Offer 
$200 in Gold Given 


R. H. Woopwarp Company, Baltimore, Md., are 
making a very generous offer of $200 to any one who 
will sell within three months 200 copies of “ Talks to 


| Children about Jesus.” This is one of the most popular 


books of recent years. Agents often sell from 10 to 15 
copies a day. It contains a great many beautiful illus 
trations, and is sold at a remarkably low price. They 
give credit and pay freight, and send complete can- 
vassing outfit for 35c. It is just the book to be sold for 
the holidays. We also offer an Estey organ, retail 
price £270, to any one who will sell 110 books in three 
months. Itisan excellent opportunity forachurch or 
society to secure one of these organs. A $i00bicycle to 
be given for sel@ing 80 copies in two months, or gold 
watch for selling 60 copies in one month. Thi 
mium isin addition tothe regular com mission. 
have also published a new book, “<Giemsof Religious 
Thought,” by Talmage, which is having a large sale. 
Same terms and premiums as on “ Talks to Children 
about Jesus.” Agent who do not get any of the pre- 
miums are given a liberal commission. They also 
make a specialty of other books and Bibles for Xmas 
holidays. Write them immediately. 





AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


@@- Any wide-ewake man or woman can earn $100.00 « 

month (and ) canvassing for the famous new book 

OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 
B neis E. Clark 


Rev, . 
Pres't Umted Soc. Christian hilo bon 8 mat pap. 
—_— library art 


Endeavor. 
ular book. 22© costly engravings, « 


and entertainment. and fhe yptron 
‘One nt has sold 800, ancther 282, and others from 
to 1 copies a month: all are making 000 


more Agents wanted. Nore is the time to wo the holidays 
) fey; no hindrance. for we Pay / 
*"remium Copies. Pree Outfit, Brtra Ter 
ritory. Write for terms and snc e 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. 






Vinge (free: to 
» Marviord, Cunn. 
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A Talk with Dr. Trumbull 


| * [From an interview, in The British Weekly. } 
R. CLAY TRUMBULL, the editor 
of The (American) Sunday School 
Times, has been spending a holiday at 
Carlsbad this summer, and is now on 
| his way home. Dr. Trumbull told me 
that for fourteen years he had taken no 
vacation, and that his present absence 
from work was ordered by his doctor, as 
he had been suffering severely from the 
results of over-pressure. Besides editing 
a weekly paper, which has a circulation of 
150,000 (having grown, under Dr. Trum- 
bull’s charge, from 15,000), he bas pub- 
lished about thirty volumes dealing with a 
wide range of subjects, and each involving 
a heavy brain tax. 

“Fourteen years ago,” Dr. Trumbull 
said, when I met him on Saturday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Métropole, “I had an- 
other of my rare holiday periods, On 
that occasion I visited the East, and made 
a discovery in the lower part of Palestine. 
I was able to identify the long-disputed 
site of Kadesh-barnea, so well known in 
connection with the history of the spies, 
On returning to America, I made an ex- 
haustive study of the literature bearing on 
this subject. The results of my researches 
were published, first of all, in association 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, end 
with the assistance of Sir Walter Besant 
and the late Professor Palmer, of Cam- 
bridge. Later on, I went into the whole 
question of the southern borders of Pales- 
tine, and my book on this topic was re- 
published in this country by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. I examined over 
three thousand volumes in connection 
with this work.” . 

“ Had you any difficulty in procuring 
such rare works in America?” 

‘“No,” replied Dr. Trumbull. ‘‘ We 
have, indeed, no single collection corre- 

sponding to the library of the British 
| Museum, but there are excellent reference 
| libraries situated in the different universi- 
| ties of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, ete. 
| The best American libraries are as yet, of 
course, in the Atlantic states.” 
* Dr. Trumbull went on to speak of the 
difference between the American and the 
English Sunday-school system, “In 
America,” he said, “as we have no estab- 
lished church, and no national system of 
religious education, we are obliged to 
adapt our efforts to the peculiar conditions 
of the country. In other words, we have 
to supply a more methodical and advanced 
scheme of religious instruction than is 
deemed necessary in England. The Eng- 
lish Sunday-school, as founded by Robert 
Raikes, was the germ of our work, but 
from the first it had to be very materially 
altered. Our Sunday-schools are not 
mere missionary enterprises, they are 
really the church training agency. In 
America the best families, those who have 
the most culture and the most education, 
send their children, as a matter of course, 
to the Sunday-school. It follows that 
Sunday-school teachers require more help 
than in England, and the same applies to 
clergymen. Our constituency includes at 
least ten thousand clergymen of all de- 
nominations as regular subscribers, besides 
Sunday-school teachers and Christian 
workers of every. kind. American re- 
ligious papers are not, as a rule, sold on 
the book-stalls; they depend almost en- 
tirely on regular subscribers, and have a 
very small margin of floating subscrip- 
tions. Besides giving a course of yearly 
instruction on the International Sunday- 
schoo! lessons, we encourage scholars to 
throw light on obscure and difficult points 
connected with biblical study, and this is 
why the paper has always numbered many 
readers among professors and theological 
thinkers. We aim at helping, not only 
teachers, but the teachers of teachers. 
Professor Sayce, one of our contributors, 
has kindly said that he likes to write for 
us, because he reaches, in this way, the 
constitnencies which he most desires.” 

Dr. Trumbull has shown great skill in 
selecting the best writers for each depart- 
ment of his paper. He holds, indeed, 
that thinking and planning is the real 
duty of an editor, who ought to be as 
much as possible relieved from the task of 
writing. 

“‘T remember,” he said, “ that at one pf 
Mr. Moody’s conferences at Northfield a 
young man asked me whether I thought 
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he had better enter the ministry, for which 

he had begun to prepare,*or whether he 

’ would domore good as asuccessful religious 

editor. For the latter task he felt special 

qualifications. I inquired what those 

qualifications were. ‘ Well,’ he answered, 
“I feel a remarkable facility for writing.’ 
‘You may even make a good editor in 

spite of that hindrance,’ was my reply. 

he truth is, the gift of editing is much 

more rare than thatof writing. I consider 
one of my most fortunate inspirations was 
the engaging of Dr. McLaren of Manches- 
ter to write for us every week on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson. Long 
before Dr. McLaren was well known in 

America, I had read with admiration his 
little volume of “‘ Weekday Evening Ad- 
dresses,” published by Macmillan, From 
this work I formed a high estimate of the 
man as a thinker and writer, and when a 
vacancy occurred in the homiletical de- 
partment of the paper, I was considering 
with my son-in-law and partner whom we 
could secure as his successor. ‘ Whom do 
you consider the best writer in the world 
in that department?’ asked my son-in-law, 
and when I replied that Dr. McLaren of 
Manchester, England, was in my opinion 
the man, he said we should secure him at 
any cost,” 

“Ig Dr. McLaren always ovunctual with 
his copy?” 

“He is one of the most punctual and 
regular of our contributors, and as delight- 
ful in all business dealings as he is in his 
writings. He sends his copy weekly, un- 
less he happens to be going away, in which 
case he sends it on beforehand. Once an 
article of his was lost in transit; but we 
know that Dr. McLaren is a contributor 
on whom we may absolutely depend. 
Among other English writers we have had 
Canon Tristram of Durham, Dr. Geikie, 
and Dr. Wright of the Bible Society.” 

** Are you thoroughly satisfied with the 
International system as the best for Sun- 
day-schools?” 

“‘T think it is the best as yet available, 
and it will be valued until a better system 
shows itself. No branch of the church is 
absolutely wedded to it, but there is a 
general feeling, throughout America at al] 
events, that it is the best at present in 
existence.” 

There are many points in which English 
Sunday-schools might Jearn a lesson from 
America. The methods throughout are 
more ready and business-like, and it would 
be impossible in any well-regulated Amer- 
ican school for boys to discuss, “‘ without 
reserve, the foot-ball games of the previous 
day,’”—a custom which we have just 
learned to be not uncommon in England. 
The superintendent also, according to Dr. 
Trumbull, is chosen, not so much for his 
talking gifts, as for his organizing talent. 
Every visitor to an English Sunday-school, 
whether in the country or in London, 
knows the superintendent who talks at 
great length after the lessons are over, giv- 
ing his own views on the subject in ques- 
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tion, and dismissing the children at last, 
weary, disgusted, and doubtful whether 
another Sunday shall bring them back to 
the school, 

“Mrs. Partington’s idea of ‘a fluid 
speaker,’”’ said Dr. Trumbull, “is certainly 
not the American idea of a Sunday-school 
superintendent. We like a man who can 
train teachers to their work, and keep his 
school going on thoroughly satisfactory 
lines. At the close, his duty is to give the 
children a good impression of the whole, 
either by — a few well-chosen ques- 
tions, which will interest all and instruct 
all, or by himself pointing out some salient 
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feature of the subject, in the briefest and 


most graphic language.” 

Dr. Trumbull has much enjoyed his 
present visit to Europe. He has devoted 
his time not so much to sight-seeing as to 
needed rest and regreation, and he hopes 
to resume his work full of energy and of 
power. His many friends in England, 
who delight in his books as well as in his 
paper, have, I hope, dismissed him with 
an earnest warning against another four- 
teen years’ spell of labor. Why should 
not Dr. Trumbull, like so many of the 
most eminent of his fellow-countrymen, 
make an annual visit to.our shores? 
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Newakk, N. J,, Sept. 26, 1895. 
“As the donor of the reflecting fixtures for 
lighting the South Baptist Church, I wish to 
express my entire satisfaction. The reflectors 
are beautiful in design, ornaments in them- 
selves, and when lighted there is not a corner 
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needed. They fit the church perfectly.” 
CALEB H. Ear 
Pres. Board of Trustees. 
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There is only one Paper in all the World Edited by DR. TALMAGE, and that is THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. It is 
the Brightest, the. Best, the Most Attractive, the Most Interesting Weekly Paper in Existence. Radiant with re 
COLORS, it Sparkles like a Cluster of Precious Gems, Adorning and Cheering 7 
every Home it enters. Rich and Poor, High and Low, Great and Small, Old and 
Young Welcome it as a Friend, and Delight in its Weekly Visits. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD Fairly Bubbles Over with Good Things, so abundant are 
its Literary and Musical, and Artistic Attractions, while its Matchless 
SN COLORED PICTURES Excite the Admiration and Wonderment of all 
WN who see them. Never was a Paper Published more Pure, more Elevating, 
SQ more Interesting, more Attractive, more Captivating, more Charming. “ 
Therefore, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Paper for "By, 
, YOUR Home. It is. knocking at your Door for Admission. Bid it Enter. ~ -» 
7 Le Uv Talinwazge Once Admitted, it will soon make Friends and endear itself to the Hearts of ‘ 
EDITOR. all who read it. Invite its Weekly Visits, and you will never, never wish sfarr contRIBdToR. 


them to cease, for THE CHRISTIAN HERALD grows on Acquaintance, and the more you see it, the better you will like it. 


Shall we Send You this Splendid Library ? 


Now, we are so thoroughly in Earnest in this matter of making you Acquainted with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that if 
you will Send us $3, you shall not only Receive that Matchless Paper for one Whole Year—52 TIMES—but we will also Send 
FREE and AN Charges PRE-PAID, our MARVELOUS LIBRARY, consisting of TEN very Elegant and Exceedingly Useful 
VOLUMES, all Contained in a HANDSOME, Durable BOOK-CASE, 
Constituting the FINEST Premium ever offered to an Intelligent Public. 

This. Library of Ten Books contains over 3000 PAGES of Bold, Clear 
Type, with Ilustrated Title Pages, Printed on Excellent Paper, and Beautifully 
Bound in RICH SILK CLOTH, with an Exceptionally Artistic Gilt Stamp 
on side and back. The Book-case is lined inside with Imported Marbleized 
Material and covered on the outside with the same Rich SILK Cloth Em- 
ployed in the Binding of the Books. The Library with Book-case is Shipped 
— ——— in a Solid Wooden Box, which will Insure its Safe Delivery Undamaged. 


Ve iends “0 Elegant Christmas Gifts 


‘4 2 oe caw fem Be mes a , Hi The Volumes Selected and Prepared for this superior Library are as follows : 


AROUND THE TEA-TABLE. : ; , By T. De Witt Talmage. 
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2. BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. ‘ ‘ . Charlotte M. Yonge. 
3. READINGS AND RECITATIONS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. Very Excellent. 
4. GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD. . .  Bogatzky. 
5. THE CHILDREN’S PORTION. Very Interesting, Entertaining, and Edifying. 
6. HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD, or the Ladder to Practical Success. 
7. CAPITAL STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. N. Hawthorne and others. 
8. AMERICAN CITIZENS’ HANDBOOK, or Things Every Patriot Should Know. 
+4 9. A BUDGET OF CHRISTMAS TALES. ‘ Charles Dickens and others, 
“4 10. PARLOR AMUSEMENTS AND SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. Exceedingly Helpful. 
fe These TEN elegant BOOKS and the handsomé BOOK-CASE with a 
Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD (altogether worth over $6), are sent on receipt of only $3. Each Volume, 
Complete in itself, makes a very Superior CHRISTMAS GIFT, and all who avail themselves of this Unequalled 
me) Offer, Receive TEN Attractive PRESENTS, and a Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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